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This should be read by 
all interested in Education 


TH IS being essentially an age of great movements—movements affect- 

ing the future of our country—it is important that the public should 
discard the flats and wastes of letters which weaken the powers of memory, 
and destroy the craving for general culture of taste. Our aim is to create 
an artistic expression in all the surroundings of life. 


Amidst the thousands of daily, weekly, and monthly publications, there 
should at least be one or more truly and gracefully reflecting the thought of - 
to-day and to-morrow, carrying on the literary work that for so many years 
England has been famous. Our object is to turn the thoughts of readers 
towards the writings of those who, in the present days, are considered to 
be the foremost, to ignore mere triflings which flit around like flies on a 
summer evening, and to aim at a knowledge of something at least of the best. 


This, shortly, is the policy of 


“THE ENGLISH REVIEW.” 


The Press say this policy has been attained, and place “ THE ENGLISH 
REVIEW” as one of the literary sensations and successes of the year. 
If you have not seen a copy, senda postcard to F. CHALMERS 


DIXON, Manager, “ The English Review,” 11, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., who will send you one post free. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 25/= post free to all parts of the world. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS COMING IN DAILY. 
2/6 NET MONTHLY. 





“THE ENGLISH REVIEW,” 
11, HenrietTA STREET, CoveENT GARDEN, LoNpDon, W.C. 
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REFERRING to the first two “ Notes” in last 
month’s Antiguary, we are glad to know that 
the post of Director-General of Archeology 
in India is not to be abolished. Replying to 
a question as to how many officials the 
Director-General had in his department and 
what were their duties, in the House of 
Commons on November 2, Mr. Montagu, 
Under - Secretary for India, said: “The 
Director-General of Archzology has, strictly 
speaking, no department. The Archzxo- 
logical Survey Department is officered by 
a Director-General, who advises the local 
governments, and twelve superintendents 
and assistants, whose duty it is to investi- 
gate, report on, and conserve the ancient 
monuments of their respective circles. These 
officers are responsible to the local govern- 
ments, and their activities would, of course, 
not be affected even if the proposal of the 
Government of India to abolish the Director- 
Generalship were carried out. I may add, 
perhaps, that the Secretary of State in 
Council, after the most careful considera- 
tion of the proposals of the Government of 
India in all their aspects, has decided not to 
sanction the abolition of this post.” 


&¢ 
The Spalding Gentlemen’s Society, which 
has existed since 1709, and ranks as the 
oldest Antiquarian Society in the country, 
established itself in a new home and opened 
a new museum and library on October 25. 
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The opening ceremony was performed by 
Sir Henry H. Howorth, and there was a 
large and influential gathering. The new 
building, which includes a museum and 
library, has been erected to celebrate the 
bicentenary of the foundation of the society, 
and to form a memorial to the founder, 
Mr. Maurice Johnson. Its erection was 
rendered possible by the generosity of the 
late Mr. Edward Gentle, of Spalding, and 
other members of the society. The building 
is in the Tudor style, the front being of dark 
red brickwork, with stone dressings. The 
museum and library contain a wealth of 
treasures of artistic, literary, and scientific 
interest, including numerous old manuscripts 
and early printed works, many dealing with 
the Eastern Counties. Of much interest also 
are the minute books of the Society, first 
describing its foundation by Maurice John- 
son, and including many notes relating to 
the early history of the town. In the 
museum proper are objects of great anti- 
quarian interest, including a charter of King 
Henry IV. relating to the disafforestation of 
lands in Spalding and Pinchbeck, the charter 
being illuminated in gold and colours. The 
society has a unique collection of antiquities 
found in Lincolnshire and adjoining counties. 
In the evening a lecture was given by Mr. T. 
Sheppard on ‘*The Romans in Lincoln- 
shire,” illustrated by lantern views, Sir 
Henry Howorth being in the chair. 


The third report of the Royal Commission 
on the Ancient and Historical Monuments 
and Constructions in Scotland, containing an 
‘* Inventory of Monuments and Constructions 
in the County of Caithness,” is a volume of 
some 250 pages, richly illustrated with draw- 
ings, reproductions of photographs, ground- 
plans, and maps, including a map of the 
county indicating the position of the various 
objects of archzological interest. The Com- 
missioners in their report say that the monu- 
ments and constructions of Caithness were 
found to be more numerous and important 
than was expected, and, though belonging 
mainly to prehistoric times, they include a 
number of castles characteristic of the various 
periods of Scottish castellated architecture 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century. 
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“The list of long cairns, the earliest monu- 
ments of prehistoric times, was considerably 
augmented, many of these being identified 
and examined for the first time, while of later 
cairns, chambered and otherwise, there were 
found a number of fresh examples, In the 
year 1870 seventy-nine brochs were enumer- 
ated within the county. The number still in 
evidence, or of which the sites are recogniz- 
able and recorded, has now been increased 
to 145 as the result of the survey. Many of 
these, however, are reduced to little more 
than foundations, and most of them are con- 
tained in mounds overgrown with vegetation. 
Throughout the county twenty-four were 
found to have been excavated, and details 
of the excavations and a note of the relics 
recovered are contained in the inventory.” 


An interesting discovery that was made in 
the course of the Commissioners’ work was 
that of ‘a dwelling belonging to the Iron 
Age, circular or oblong in shape, and mega- 
lithic in character, discovered in the parish 
of Latheron, the remarkable feature of which 
is a gallery or corridor around the interior.” 
A survey of the monuments and construc- 
tions in Galloway is now being undertaken, 
and work is also being organized for the 
survey of ancient buildings in the towns, 
commencing with Edinburgh. 


An indication of the Royal Commission’s 
activity in the last-named direction was 
afforded by the reading of a communica- 
tion from their secretary at a meeting of the 
Plans and Works Committee of the Edin- 
burgh Town Council on October 26, asking 
for a list of all antiquities, such as old 
buildings, ecclesiastical and secular crosses, 
armorial stones, sun-dials, inscribed lintels 
and bells, of date prior to 1707, and not 
already included in the City’s Register of 
Ancient Buildings. Instructions were given 
for furnishing the desired information. 


In view of the sale of Tattershall Castle His 
Majesty’s Office of Works have issued a letter 
to county councils calling attention to the 
provisions of the Ancient Monuments Pro- 
tection Acts, 1882 and 1900, providing for 
the guardianship of monuments of historic, 
traditional, or artistic interest. 


The letter 
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states that the matter is of national import- 
ance, and the expense involved in guardian- 
ship would in some cases be more fittingly 
borne nationally than locally. The First 
Commissioner of Works hopes that county 
councils will not hesitate to draw his atten- 
tion to any monument worthy of protection. 
We are glad to notice that more than one 
county council, as a result of this letter, are 
setting to work to draw up memoranda of 
such monuments within their areas as may 
seem to require scheduling. 


A propos of Tattershall Castle all antiquaries 
must have read with pleasure the announce- 
ment made through the Central News Agency 
on November 7 that the castle has been saved 
from destruction. It has been bought by 
Earl Curzon, who purchased it from the un- 
known American who bought it some months 
ago with the alleged intention of removing it 
bodily and setting it up on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Earl Curzon is said to con- 
template further works of repair and preser- 
vation. There appears to be little likelihood, 
however, of the recovery of the fireplaces. It 
is doubtful, indeed, whether they could be 
successfully repaired, so roughly were they 
handled when recently torn from their set- 
tings. 


We take the following interesting note from 
the City Press, November 11: ‘ Among 
recent additions to the Guildhall Museum 
is a small oak pile, presented by the Streets 
Committee, from the foundation of the wall 
which bounded Roman London on its south 
side. The Museum Clerk had been in- 
structed to watch a vacant site in Lower 
Thames Street between Fish Street Hill and 
Pudding Lane, where it was expected that, 
if excavations were made, traces of the south 
wall of Roman London might be found. The 
question was the more important in that the 
exact line of that wall was not known, and 
no portion of it had been seen and described 
by archeologists. A few weeks ago Messrs. 
W. Lawrence and Sons began digging on the 
spot. In making a deep hole for footings, 
about 5 feet square, close against the pave- 
ment of Lower Thames Street, they came 
upon a part of the wall. Ata depth of some 
20 feet were found three layers of charac- 





























teristic Roman red tiles, embedded in mortar 
mixed with pounded tile. Below these were 
three layers of roughly-hewn pieces of Kentish 
rag, about a foot in diameter. Lowest of all, 
huge baulks of timber were found, about 
2 feet square, and more than 5 feet long. 
These lay irregularly across the line of the 
fall, and between them were placed, upright, 
short piles, of which the only one that was 
brought out whole has been secured for the 
museum. These finds only represent the 
lowest 5 feet of the wall, which was originally 
20 or 30 feet high, and 7 or 8 feet thick. 
The line of the Roman wall along the river 
banks is thus exactly fixed at this spot, and 
is shown to be slightly different from that 
conjecturally drawn in the map of Roman 
London in the Victoria County History.” 


¢ te 
The Goldsmiths Company have presented 
to the museum a bowl of green glazed 
“Tudor” ware of the sixteenth century— 
found in Paternoster Row; and a medizval 
bone pin polisher, found in the same thorough- 
fare. Mr. William Fenton has presented a 
sixpenny piece of the time of Queen Eliza- 


beth. 
¢ ee 


A series of lectures, entitled “‘The Needle’s 
Excellency,” on the history of embroidery 
from the earliest times down to the present 
day, is being given on Thursdays at the 
Royal School of Art Needlework by Miss 
M. A. Lamb. The lectures, illustrated by 
lantern slides, began on November ¢. The 
following are the subjects: Needlework of 
Antiquity, Christian Era to the Crusades, 
Crusades to the Sixteenth Century, Sixteenth 
Century to the Death of Louis XIV., Death 
of Louis XIV. to the Present Time, and 
Needlework in Costume—both Secular and 
Ecclesiastical. 


¢+ + 


The Zimes is publishing several interesting 
and well-informed articles on antiquarian 
subjects. The issue of October 20, under 
the general heading of “ Studies in Furni- 
ture,” gave a first article on ‘‘ English 
Mantelpieces’’; while that of November 11 
gave the first of a series of articles on 
“Glasses, Old and New,” dealing with the 
work of the Roman, Saracenic, and Spanish 
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craftsmen, the glass of Venice and Northern 
Europe being promised as the subject of the 
second article. Of Spanish glass the writer 
remarks: “‘A group apart of strongly indi- 
vidual character is formed by the earlier glass 
of Spain. Its technique shows clear marks 
of Roman ancestry, though extant specimens 
cannot apparently be traced back earlier than 
the seventeenth or perhaps the sixteenth 
century. It is distinguished by that exuber- 
ance of form bordering on the extravagant 
which characterizes Spanish art in all its 
branches. A profusion of applied bosses, 
spines, and finlike excrescences, with which 
some of the vessels are covered, gives them 
a grotesque and somewhat outlandish ap- 
pearance; but side by side with these 
bizarre forms may be seen jugs and vases 
displaying a wealth of beautiful and varied 
curves which are an enduring reproach to 
the dull machine-made symmetry generally 
demanded by the public in glass of the 
present day. The ‘metal’ of old Spanish 
glass is full of flaws and imperfections, but 
its shapes and decoration never attempt to 
pass beyond the limitations imposed by the 
nature of the material. These remarks apply 
only to the earlier Spanish glass, now unfor- 
tunately of rare occurrence in the market, 
and its modern descendants of indigenous 
type. Intercourse with the Low Countries 
in the seventeenth century resulted in the 
imitation of Netherlandish and German 
enamelled glass, while the eighteenth century 
saw the establishment of the royal factory of 
La Granja de San Ildefonso, with a staff of 
foreign workmen. Its productions so closely 
resemble the Netherlandish glass of the period 
that it is by no means easy to decide whether 
many of the eighteenth-century glasses, to 

which a Spanish origin is attributed, may not 

in reality be importations from Dutch or 
Flemish glass-works. The glasses as to which 

there is this uncertainty of origin may offer 

interesting problems for solution by connois- 

seurs, but they possess none of the distinctive 

qualities which are the charm of Spanish 

glass of pure native ancestry.” 


Ecclesiologists may like to note that the 
Builder of November 10 contained a good 
first article on ‘Some Worcestershire 
Churches,” with many illustrations. 
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A great stone forming part of the belfry floor 
of the parish church of Edwinstowe, Notts, 
has recently been raised, and has been found 
to be, as reputed, the original stone altar of 
the church. Two of the consecration crosses 
are still quite distinctly to be seen. The 
front of the stone is moulded with fourteenth- 
century carving, showing that the stone is 
about the same age as the south aisle of the 
church. In all probability it may be con- 
cluded that it was the altar-stone of the 
Chantry Chapel of St. Margaret, in the south 
aisle of the church, which was dedicated in 
1342. A plausible idea, suggested by Mr. 
William Stevenson, of Alfreton, is that this 
stone was removed from the church in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and that a certain 
Henry Tucker, Vicar of Edwinstowe, was 
buried underneath it, near the old Priest’s 
Doorway, in the south-east corner of the 
churchyard, the stone afterwards having been 
placed under the tower of the church on 
some occasion of restoration. 


&¢ ¢ ¢ 

The Graphic of November 4 devoted four 
pages to a very interesting series of illustra- 
tions of historical relics of various kinds 
which are to be found in the new London 
Museum, at present housed in Kensington 
Palace. In the course of a general descrip- 
tion the writer of the accompanying letter- 
press remarks that: ‘“‘ The Hilton Price Col- 
lection will take a prominent place in the 
museum. This contains specimens of the 
Stone and Bronze Ages, Samian ware im- 
ported from the South of France during the 
first and second centuries, leather work, 
spear-heads, stirrups and spurs, coins, me- 
dizval ink-horns, Tudor cloth caps found 
in the London Ditch, lead crosses from the 
burial-pits on the site of Christ’s Hospital, 
to mention but a few of the infinite variety of 
articles of general and local interest. 

‘* A special endeavour will be made to 
show what London’s industries were in the 
past. London has been famous for many 
industries, which have for a variety of 
reasons emigrated to other parts. More 
suitable spots in course of time have been 
found for carrying on certain industries ; 
other industries have undergone a process 
of evolution, and have entirely altered in 
character. Thus, it is the intention of the 


museum authorities to gather together as 
many examples as possible of Battersea 
enamels, Chelsea porcelains, early Lambeth 
pottery, and Spitalfields silks.” 
e 

Referring to our quotation in last month’s 
“ Notes” of his letter regarding the dis- 
covery of two large sculptured slabs at 
Corstopitum (Corbridge), Mr. R. H. Forster, 
F.S.A., writes : 

“The conjecture that the design of the 
vine-slab (to use a convenient expression) 
was carried over an adjoining stone proved to 
be correct, and the adjoining stone was found 
some days later. It showed the vine, and 
also a tree of a different species, with a 
figure—possibly a satyr—apparently playing 
the double pipes; but, unfortunately, the 
stone had been very badly burnt, and most 
of the sculpture had scaled off. In addition 
to this, a triangular slab was found, carved 
with a border of the same vine pattern, and 
in the centre the she-wolf with Romulus and 
Remus. This possibly formed a pediment 
above the other stones ; but if so, the length 
—a little over 6 feet—shows that there is 
another stone yet to be discovered. 

‘“‘ The inscribed slab appears to have been 
flanked by winged Victories, carved on ad- 
joining stones, as each fe/fa is grasped by 
a pair of hands; a fragment of sculpture, 
which is probably part of one of the Vic- 
tories, was found a few days later. 

“ The erasure of SOLI INVICTO on the 
inscribed slab has been begun by sinking 
a number of holes, about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, evidently with the intention of 
making it easier to cut out the words with 
the chisel or mason’s pick, but this latter 
process has never been carried out.” 


og 
At the annual meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund on November to the 
discovery at Oxyrhynchus was announced 
by Dr. Hunt of about half a play of Sophocles. 
The play is the ‘Ichneute,” or ‘ The 
Trackers,” of which practically nothing 
beyond the title was previously known, and 
it is a satyric drama, a lighter piece which 
followed the specimen of a tragic trilogy. 
Only one specimen of such a satyric drama 
has come down to us—the “Cyclops” 
of Euripides. Dr. Hunt and Dr. Grenfell 














have recovered from the rubbish heaps of 
Oxyrhynchus about 400 lines of the play, 
which is a slight piece, and, like the 
“Cyclops” of Euripides, is a short and 
simple dramatization of a well-known story 
to which a satyric setting was appropriate. 
An element of comedy was supplied by the 
grotesque figures of Silenus and the chorus, 
whose imitation of dogs upon the scene lends 
itself to some rather broad humour. While 
bearing the unmistakable Sophoclean stamp, 
this play thus differs entirely in theme and 
treatment from the other plays of Sophocles 
which we possess, and it fills up to some 
extent a gap in our knowledge of the 
dramatist’s art. There were found also other 
Sophoclean fragments of a tragedy on the 
tale of Troy. 


M. Naville, who has been carrying on 
excavations at Abydos, described a curious 
find of a vast necropolis of dogs containing 
thousands of mummies of those animals. 
This may throw light, it is thought, on the 
solution of a question which now occupies 
not only Egyptologists but anthropologists— 
the origin of the Egyptians. The grey- 
hound, which is plentiful among the mum- 
mies, was an animal imported into Egypt 
from Central Africa, and, like the papyrus 
plant, also imported, seems to show that 
part of the primitive population came from 
the Upper Nile. ‘ Recent researches have 
shown that the most ancient dog in Crete, 
a dog famous in antiquity, is the Egyptian 
greyhound. We have here another instance 
of the Eyyptian civilization spreading on the 
great Acgean island. You see how we may 
find in zoology a help for reconstructing the 
history of very early times.” All the anti- 
quities acquired at Abydos were sent to 
America in recognition of the increased 
support now received from that country. 
This coming winter the Fund will begin the 
great enterprise of excavating the Osireion at 
Abydos, “ which ought to yield treasures of 
the first importance for the history and 
religion of ancient Egypt.” The total assets 
of the Fund and its branches were £3,882, 
against £ 3,494 in the previous year. 


de 
Mr. J. D. le Conteur, of Millbrook, Jersey, 
kindly sends us the following note from the 
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Jersey Evening Post of October 16 :—‘“ An 
important discovery was made on Saturday 
last at La Hougue Boéte by Mr. A. Spreck- 
ley Raworth, Seigneur du Fief et Seigneurie 
de St. Jean de la Hougue Boéte. It appears 
that some time ago Mr. Raworth inspected 
the mound from which the Manor derives its 
name, and which, situated about three- 
quarters of a mile to the north-east of the 
house, is known as the Téte de Fief. After 
a minute inspection of the place the Seigneur 
concluded that the mound was in reality an 
ancient burying ground, and he decided to 
personally carry out some work of excavation. 
This he did, and on Saturday last, Octo- 
ber 14, his labours were rewarded with an im- 
portant discovery in the shape of an ancient 
sepulchre, over which was a huge slab some 
12 feet in length. The chamber itself is 
built up of unhewn stones, and it is very 
evident that the whole was heaped over by 
the hand of man. The position of the 
ancient tomb is due east and west. 

** As soon as the discovery was made the 
Seigneur reported the facts to one of the 
officials of the Société Jersiaise, who pro- 
ceeded to the spot to assist in the work of 
exploration, as well as to, if possible, fix the 
approximate age of the tomb. From a 
cursory glance it would appear to belong to 
the Neolithic period. The work has since 
Saturday been continued very carefully by 
Mr. Raworth, and the chamber was opened, 
but progress in these matters must be made 
with the utmost caution in order to ensure 
the preservation of the place. The sepulchre 
is some 10 to 12 feet in length and about 
6 feet wide.” Writing on November to, Mr. 
Le Conteur tells us that nothing further of 
importance has been discovered. 

¢ ¢ 
A Reuter’s telegram from Rome says that 
while investigating the ruins of the Domus 
Flavia, on the Palatine, Professor Boni has 
discovered almost intact the pavement of 
the dining hall (triclinium) of Domitian, a 
thousand square metres in area. The pave- 
ment is in Oriental granite, with a border of 
Numidian marble and other African stones, 
the ancient quarries for which, it is hoped, 
will be discovered in Tripoli or Cyrenaica. 
The pavement is the richest of all those in 
the imperial palaces of the first century. 








—————— 
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Especially remarkable is the arrangement of 
pillars raising the pavement from the earth, 
so as to permit of the introduction of hot air 
from a special heating furnace. 


% 
The Atheneum, November 18, says that 
some interesting discoveries have been made 
by Commandant Esperandier, of the French 
Army, as the result of excavations in Mont 
Auxois. A certain portion of the original 
fortifications of Alesia, the capital of Ver- 
cingetorix, has been exposed, and, although 
the massive wooden blocks constituting the 
ramparts have been reduced to powder, the 
nails which held them together have been 
found. These are in a remarkable state of 
preservation. They are headless, and measure 
from 10 to 12 inches in length. The road 
leading into the fort has also been clearly 


traced. 


Che Pastoral Staff and the 
Archbishop’s Cross-Staff. 


By F. R. FAIRBANK, M.D., F.S.A. 
~~ 


THE PASTORAL STAFF. 


Red GEN the Bishop uses the mitre, 
i he also uses the pastoral staff . 
RAS the mitre and staff are correlated 
with the Bishop.” But the pas- 
toral staff is the older and more important 
of the two; it was by delivery and reception 
of this that the bishop was invested in his 
office. The question as to who should de- 
liver the staff to him was at one time the 
cause of great trouble. The pastoral staff 
is used by Bishops and Archbishops alike ; 
they carry it themselves, or depute one of 
their ministers or chaplains or some digni- 
tary to hold or carry it for them. When 
they died it was usual for a staff to be buried 
with them. When they relinquished their 
office they gave up the staff. All this is 
more fully set forth in what follows. 

The earliest mention of a pastoral staff, as 
such, is believed to be in a letter from Pope 
Celestine (423-432) to the Bishops of Vienne 
and Narbonne. 





At the ordination of a Bishop, the bestow- 
ing of the pastoral staff was an important 
part of the ceremony. In Anglo-Saxon 
times, in the Pontifical of Leofric, Bishop 
of Exeter, seventh to eighth century, it is 
as follows : 


Hic dandus est baculus : 

Accipe baculum, sacri regiminis signum, 
ut imbecilles consolides; titubantes con- 
firmes ; pravos corrigas; rectos dirigas in 
viam salutis zeterne ; habeasque potestatem 
erigendi dignos et corrigendi indignos; co- 
operante Domino nostro Jesu Christo. Qui 
cum, etc. 


The form in the Pontifical of Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, 732-766, is somewhat 
different. It is as follows: 


Cum datur baculus hec oratio dicitur : 

Accipe baculum pastoralis officii ; et sis in 
corrigendis vitiis seviens; in ira judicium 
sine ira tenens; cum iratus fueris miseri- 
cordiz reminiscens. 


In the Sarum Use, 1315-1329, a blessing 
of the staff before presentation is added, 
thus : 

Benedictio pastoralis baculi : 

Sustentator humane imbecillitatis, Deus, 
benedic baculum istud, et quod in eo 
exterius designatur, interius in moribus 
famuli tui propitiationis clementia operatur. 
Per Dominum, etc. 

Cum datur baculus, episcopo dicat ordinator : 

Accipe baculum pastoralis officii, et sis 
corrigendis vitiis pie szeviens ; judicium sine 
ira tenens ; in fovendis virtutibus auditorum 
animos demulcens; in tranquillitate severi- 
tatis censuram non deserens. 


When the Bishop uses the mitre, he also 
uses the pastoral staff, in his own city and 


‘ diocese, and elsewhere only when by Papal 


authority consecrations, ordinations, or per- 
sonal benedictions are allotted to him to 
perform. In all processions it is used, during 
which, if the way be long, he may cause it 
to be borne immediately before him by a 
minister, who shall serve it, vested in a pluvial. 
He shall carry it, raised from the ground, in 
both hands; and if in a church it be the 
custom, or privilege, that some one of the 
chapter, having dignity, carry it before the 














Bishop, he may serve it. If the way of 
the procession be short, the Bishop himself 
shall carry it in his left hand, when he shall 
be vested in a mitre and pluvial. Also at 
Pontifical Vespers, while he proceeds from 
the altar to his seat, and vice versa; and 
while the canticle Magnificat is sung, and 
while he blesses the people. Also in Pon- 
tifical Mass, while he proceeds from the 
sacristy to the altar, and vice versa ; and as 
often as he goes from the altar to his seat, 
and vice versa; while the Gospel is sung ; 
when the Bishop himself preaches, or another 
preaches in his presence ; when in the middle 
of Mass, and at the end, he gives the solemn 
Benediction—/7.e., when he begins to make 
the sign of the cross, and not before; and 
in all pontifical acts which are performed 
by the Bishop himself, as in ordinations, 
benedictions, consecrations, etc., which are 
done in their proper places, provided that 
the Bishop is vested in a pluvial and mitre, 
or at least in a mitre and stole, for the mitre 
and staff are correlated with the Bishop. 
Offices and masses for the dead are excepted 
from this rule, in which the use of the staff 
ceases. 

The minister before mentioned, who is 
deputed to carry the staff, on occasion, for 
the Bishop, is one of the seven, besides those 
who are more dignified, who, being suitable 
in appearance, habit, and tonsure, when con- 
venient, should assist the Bishop ; and izéer 
alia hand to him, and receive from him, the 
staff at the proper times. 

When the Bishop himself carries the staff, 
it is with the curve of the crook turned 
towards the people ; when the minister carries 
or holds it, it is turned from them—et baculum 
pastoralem in manu sua sinistra assumat, 
curvatura baculi ad populum conversa ; cujus 
contrarium faciant ministri tenendo baculum 
vel portando (Exeter and Sarum Pontificals). 

Gervase, in his History of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury, when writing of Anselm, says : 
“, . . he was led, though unwillingly, to the 
King, in order that, according to the usual 
custom, he might receive the pastoral staff 
from the King’s hand... .” And in the 
Chron. Abbathie de Bello, speaking of the 
Council of London in 1107, the writer says : 
‘* Afterwards, however, in the presence of 
Anselm, the King decreed that from that 
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time forward no person should be invested 
with a bishopric, or an abbacy, by receiving 
the pastoral staffs, or the ring, from any lay 
hand.” The King, however, required fealty 
from the elect before the temporalities were 
restored. 

The pastoral staff was given up as a 
rendering up of a bishopric or abbacy, and 
on occasion of degradation this was ordered 
to be done. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
under date 1047, says: ‘ Afterwards the 
Pope held a synod at Vercelli, and Bishop 
Ulf (of Dorchester) came thereto: and well- 
nigh would they have broken his staff, if he 
had not given very great gifts: because he 
knew not how to do his duty so well as he 
should.” At the Council of London in 
1075, Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, was 
commanded by Archbishop Lanfranc to re- 
sign his ring and pastoral staff as being 
illiterate and unworthy of the episcopal 
office. But a legend adds that he refused to 
give it up except to him who gave it to him, 
and thereupon stuck it into the marble of 
the tomb of Edward the Confessor. This 
was taken as a miracle, and he was re- 
quested to retain his office and resume his 
staff. 

It was the custom to bury a pastoral staff 
with deceased Bishops. These have been 
found in many instances, as at Durham, in 
1874, in excavations at the east end of the 
Chapter House, in the coffin of Bishop 
Flambard, died 1128, the head and ferrule 
and traces of the staff remained. In that of 
Geoffrey Rufus, died 1140, the iron ferrule 
remained. At Norwich, in the western door- 
way of the pulpitum, the staff of Bishop 
Lyhert, died 1472, was found. At St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster, that of Bishop 
Lyndewode of St. David’s. At Canterbury, 
when the tomb of Archbishop Hubert 
Walter (1205), as is supposed, was opened 
in 1890, a staff of cedar wood was found 
lying across the body. The crook is small, 
plain, and of silver-gilt. The head of one 
found at Wells is figured in Zhe Statutes and 
History of Wells (Reynolds). At Winchester, 
in 1820, Bishop Fox’s coffin was opened, and 
his staff remained with his right hand grasp- 
ing it. Some ancient specimens are still in 
existence. At New College, Oxford, is 
preserved in the College Chapel the magni- 
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ficent staff of the founder, Bishop Wykeham ; 
and at Corpus Christi College that of the 
founder, Bishop Fox ; at St. John’s College, 
the post-Reformation staff of Archbishop 
Laud. In York Minster is the large but 
plain silver staff of Bishop Smith, of Callio- 
polis, 2x partibus. The crosier of Cardinal 
Allen is preserved in the Archiepiscopal 
Museum at Westminster. 

The earliest form of the staff was little 
longer than an ordinary walking-stick, with 
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a round knob at the upper end. Such 
a staff is represented in an Anglo-Saxon 
Pontifical, where a Bishop is using it in 
consecrating a church. In Ireland these 
early staves had an awkward-shaped crook, 
quite peculiar. Many specimens of this 
form exist : one from Cloumacnoise is in the 
Royal Irish Academy ; one belonging to a 
Bishop of Waterford and Lismore is figured 
in Archa@ologia, xxxiii., plate xvii., p. 360. In 
the twelfth century the crook was a simple 
volute with or without some figure inside it: 


as at Durham, that of Bishop Flambard, 
before referred to, and on the seal of Peter, 
Bishop of Beauvais, 1123 (Archeological 
Journal). One of ivory, twelfth century, 
with the volute ending in an animal’s head, 
with a figure of the Lamb, is in South 
Kensington Museum. As time went on 
they became more decorated, till we arrive 
at that of William of Wykeham, Bishop of 
Winchester, preserved in the Chapel of New 
College, Oxford, which is one of the most 
magnificent in existence, 

They appear to have been formed at first 
of plain wood ; afterwards they were covered 
with some metal—bronze or copper or 
silver-gilt. The less costly staves in ordinary 
use were often made of plain wood, with 
a copper-gilt crook, which could be changed 
as desired. The crook was always the most 
beautiful part, and was usually separable 
from the staff. It was formed of bronze or 
ivory, plain or decorated with gilt or enamel. 
At Lincoln was a staff of horn and wood, 
with a head of copper. At St. Paul’s, 
London, was a staff silver and gilt, with two 
bosses ; in the upper one were figures of six 
of the Apostles, with pinnacles ; figures of 
the Crucifixion, with SS. Mary and John; 
and of Our Lady, with or without the Child 
on her knee. There are some staves of 
thirteenth-century date which are decorated 
with very beautiful gold work of leaves, etc., 
overlaid on the object; there is one in the 
British Museum. They were made at the 
Abbey of Ojignes, by Frére Hugo (see 
plate xi., Handbook of Medieval Room, British 
Museum). The staff, when made of metal, 
was usually formed of two or more parts, 
which could be put together or separated 
for convenience. At Winchester there was 
one formed of a “unicorn’s horn”; it 
must have been exceedingly heavy. 

Pastoral staves are not, usually at least, 
used at services for the dead; but in 
Leland’s Collections, 1770, vol. iv., p. 309, 
Hearne's Additions, there is an account from 
Harleian Manuscript 3504 of the funeral 
of Henry VII., and at the “‘assoiling of the 
corpse” it is said that all the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and Abbots present, “ setting their 
crosses (sic) on the said corpse, assoiled in 
the most solemn manner. "9 

The Pope never uses the pastoral staff. 
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Besides being used in the ordinary services 
of the Church, the pastoral staff was, and is, 
used in consecrations of churches by the 
Bishop to knock at the principal entrance to 
demand admission, and to write the Latin 
and Greek alphabets in ashes laid on the 
floor of the church for the purpose. Good 
pictures of this were published in the illus- 
trated periodicals at the time of the consecra- 
tion of the Cathedral at Westminster. Also 
they were used at the painful ceremony of 
degrading a priest or other cleric ; the Bishop 
removed each garment from the erring one 
with the ferrule of the staff. 

In medizval times it was customary for a 
veil of cloth (vexi//um) to be hung to the upper 
part of the staff, to be used in carrying it, to 
prevent immediate contact with the hand; and 
many paintings, brasses, and marble monu- 
ments show it, either hanging loose or 
wrapped tightly round the staff. Such a 
cloth is shown attached to the cross-staff of 
Archbishops occasionally ; it is well shown 
in the altar-piece in the National Gallery by 
Carlo Crivelli, in the figure of St. Peter as a 
Pope (well figured in the Building News, 
August 19, 1892). But in the seventeenth 
century this custom was discontinued, and 
the Ceremonial of Bishops has an order that 
such a cloth is not to be used, but that a 
portion of the surplice or cloth is to be 
folded round it instead. 

It has again become the fashion for Bishops 
of the Anglican Communion to use the staff, 
but presentation of it does not form part of 
their consecration service. I have before 
me representations of those of the Bishops of 
London, Lincoln, Bath and Wells, Peter- 
borough, Ely, Newcastle, and Manchester. 

The staff of the Bishop of London appears 
to have been made from the description of 
one of the old staves above given. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CROSS-STAFF. 


The cross-staff of the Archbishop is a 
totally different thing from the pastoral staff. 
The latter is used both by the Archbishops 
and Bishops themselves, but the cross-staff is 
never carried by the Archbishop himself, but 
by some minister or dignitary in front of 
him. Representations of Archbishops as 
statues, on brasses, and in pictures, are often 
shown with the staff in their hands or by 

VOL. VII. 





their side, to indicate their status. On some 
brasses in Germany Archbishops and some 
“exempt”’ Bishops are represented as them- 
selves holding in one hand a crosier and in 
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the other a cross-staff. Patriarchs were 
further distinguished by having a double 
cross—#.¢., with two arms—carried before 
them. All these points are more fully dealt 
with below. 
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The cross of the Archbishop should be 
carried by a chaplain or some dignitary im- 
mediately before him, with the figure of the 
crucifix turned towards the Archbishop, and 
between it and him none should walk, for it 
is his token (signe). On entering his city for 
the first time, he shall ride on horseback ; 
the Canons and Chapter of the Cathedral 
shall go immediately in front of him, but no 
one shall go between him and his cross. 
When first elected he could not use the cross 
until he had received the pallium ; thus, when 
Archbishop Vaughan received the pallium 
at Brompton Oratory, after the celebrant had 
taken the pallium from the altar and placed 
it upon the shoulders of the new Archbishop, 
he, the celebrant, took off his mitre and 
moved to the north side; the new Archbishop 
then rose and blessed the people from before 
the altar, his cross now being held before him. 
This is a modern example. But if the 
Archbishop is about to celebrate, his cross is 
carried by the Sub-Deacon, and not imme- 
diately in front of him, but before the Canons 
and dignitaries of the Cathedral, who shall 
immediately precede him. The Sub-Deacon, 
who read the epistle, might be, and usually 
at such times was, a dignitary, as a Bishop 
or an Abbot who acted as such for the time. 
The Archbishop himself then carried, and 
carries, the pastoral staff. When the Arch- 
bishop gives solemn Benediction from before 
the altar, he does not wear the mitre, but his 
head is uncovered, out of respect to the 
crucifix on his staff; but Bishops when they 
do the same are mitred, for they cannot use 
the cross-staff. 

In the presence of a Cardinal, an Arch- 
bishop does not use his staff, out of respect 
to the Cardinal. This was ordered in a Bull 
issued (“fulminated”’) in 1371 by Pope 
Gregory XI., prohibiting all entitled to use 
the cross, whether Patriarchs or Archbishops, 
from doing so. 

Wolsey, being Archbishop of York, got 
himself made a Cardinal and a “ Legatus 
a latere,” in order to take precedence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and to snub him 
by stopping him using his cross in his 
(Wolsey’s) presence. It is on record that 
when the “hat” arrived from Rome, and 
was bestowed on Wolsey in Westminster 
Abbey by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 


latter did not use the cross. Wolsey was so 
proud of his position that he had /wo crosses 
carried before him, one for his Archbishopric 
and the other for his Legacy, ‘insomuch that 
it grew to be a jest, as if one cross did not 
suffice for the expiation of his sins.” When 
he went to the King’s Court he had his crosses 
taken before him, and they were reared 
against the arras “on the one side of the 
King’s cloth of estate.” 

When an Archbishop visits a Bishop in a 
province other than his own, he cannot have 
his cross-staff carried before him, except in 
the case of York and Canterbury. When in 
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the middle of the fourteenth century the 
long-standing dispute between the Primates 
was settled, it was arranged that either of 
them could have their cross-staff carried in 
the province of the other. 

In 1354 Pope Innocent confirmed the com- 
promise between them. Each was to carry 
his cross in the presence of the other. When 
together in the open street the two cross- 
bearers were to walk together; where this 
could not be, that of Canterbury was to pre- 
cede that of York. In Parliament the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with his cross, was to 
be on'the King’s right; the Archbishop of 
York, with his cross, on the left. The posi- 
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tion of an Archbishop visiting a diocese would 
be after the Bishop of the diocese, and his 
cross-staff would be carried immediately in 
front of him. 

In Canterbury Cathedral Archbishops 
Chichele and Warham are represented on 
their monuments as each holding their cross- 
staff, one under the left, the other under the 
right arm. In Westminster Abbey Arch- 
bishop Waldby of York is shown on his 
brass as holding his cross-staff, and so is 
Archbishop Cranley of Dublin at New Col- 
lege, Oxford. In York Cathedral Archbishop 
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Walter Gray is represented with the pastoral 
staff. On the seals of Archbishops they 
are represented in eucharistic vestments ; the 
earlier ones have the pastoral staff, but it 
became the custom to represent them with 
the cross-staff. In Germany some Arch- 
bishops and exempt Bishops are represented 
as holding both the pastoral staff and the 
cross-staff. At Mayence several are so re- 
presented ; at Gnesen there is an example ; 
and at Bamberg the exempt Bishop of that 
diocese is also thus shown. All this was 
simply to show their status, and does not 
mean that they in life so carried them. 


In heraldry the staff of the Archbishop is 
placed “in pale” behind his shield. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and York 
each make use of a cross-staff. 


SS 


Mn Cipnkyn de CHorde’s Cract 
on ‘* Ciiednesdapes faste.” 


By WILLIAM E, A. Axon, LL.D. 


—<— 


HE productions of the second Eng- 
em) lish press, whilst not so important 
Wal as those of the first, are of great 

interest from several points of view. 
Wynkyn de Worde is far from standing on 
the same level as Caxton, but he had his 
share in the slow evolution by which the 
mass of the people came more and more in 
contact with literature. It is this, apart 
from typographical questions, which makes 
of interest the smaller pieces issued by him. 
Thus we find one aspect of the religious 
sentiment of the sixteenth century strikingly 
reflected in the verse tract of eight pages 
which came from his office in 1532, and of 
which only two copies are known to be in 
existence. One is in the Library of Merton 
College, Oxford, and the other is in the great 
collection of early printed literature in the 
John Rylands Library at Manchester. Some 
account of this fragment of theological teach- 
ing, at the moment of the conflict between 
the Church of Rome and the spirit of the 
Reformation, may be of interest. In pre- 
paring it the writer has the pleasant duty of 
acknowledging the friendly good-will of the 
librarian, Mr. Henry Guppy, M.A. 

The tract, which consists of only eight 
pages, is here reprinted. The spelling has 
been preserved, but it must be remembered 
that the original is printed in black-letter. 

The first page contains only the words 


@, Wednesdayes faste. 


This is followed by woodblocks consisting 
of four borders enclosing three pictures of 
saints. 
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The second page begins with a Latin pro- 
logue as follows : 


Sequuntur hic decem fructus et fertilitates 
ieiunij & abstinécie : quibus omnibus et 
singulis merita ac premia acquiruntur 
eterna: prout hic cOsequéter exarat 
quidam metrista. 


I eiunare quidem castigat corpora pridem 
Per qd calcatur: mundus deus & pamatqr 

Cor quog ; carnale : faciet cito spiiale 

Hoc opus vranici: menti dat flammis actum 

Et veniam vere: peccata que vult abolere 

Pandere misteria poterunt ieiunia dia 

Sternit & fastum: faciunt hominem fore 

castum 
Et portas celi reserant cuiciiq, fideli. 


The Wednesdayes abstynence and holy faste 

Haloweth mennes soules and maketh them 
chaste 

In the mynde wherof clerely shall appere 

This lytell brefe treatyse / wryten in this 
manere 

In the worshype of Johan Baptyst / and 
Katheryne 

Crystofre and Margarete / I make this doc- 
tryne 

Why thou shalte fast or flesshe leue 

The Wednesdayes / as I shall by examples 
preue 

Thyrty and one yf thou wylte take hede 

And this lytell boke doth here or rede 


‘The first cause is / in ye begynyge of lent 
Out of ye chyrche / is put ye sory 
penytent 
In token of Adam / that lost paradyse 
For eatynge of an apple of greate pryse 


[THiRD PacE.] 


A thousande CC. yeres / after Noes flode 

Was no wyne dronke/ ne flesshe eate to 
mannes fode 

And for certayne synne god cursed ye lande 
and not ye see 

Leue thou flesshe ye wednesday / & with 
fysshe fede ye 


Kynge Edgar / for loue of saynt Katheryne 

Made feestes the wednesday / with flesshe 
and wyne 

In a nyghte to hym a voyce was sende 

Thou fedest not me / but rather the fende 


The duke of Norfolke / with his meney 

Rowed out on a tyme / and drowned were 
they ;, 

All saue the lorde and one man in faye 

That lefte flesshe meate vpon the wednesday 


Mercury is lorde / of marchauntes as I rede 

Wherfore the wednesdaye / they fast for good 
spede 

And as they do penaunce / for the worldes 
wele 

I counseyll do thou the same / for thy soule 
hele 


Israell through fastynge / the reed see hathe 
paste 

And Josue the conquerour / whan that he faste 

All one daye the sonne abode / or Gabaon 
were slay 

Than fede ye not with flesshe / vpon ye 
wednesdaye 


The bysshop of halomes herper / all this he 
spake 

That dyed longe afore / he that wyll forsake 

Flesshe on ye wednesday / Joy & rest shal 
haue alway 

And for frydayes souper shall synge welawaye 


[FourTH PaceE.] 


Moyses fasted to take the lawe / and so dyd 
Helys 

That in a fyry chayre / was lyfte up to 
paradyse 

Then leue yu flesshe the wednesdaye / and 
on it thynke 

Though yu haue but lytell more / than breed 
and drynke 


Kynge Dauyd fasted for mercy / Niniue dyd 
e same 

And had forgyft of synne / yt vengeatice hym 
bename 

Than absteyne the ofte / thus sayth saynt . 
Austyn 

He that serueth glotony / is prompte to euery 
synne 


Danyell fasted and sawe the preuytees of heuen 

And through ye myght of god / ouercame 
lyons vij. 

Than fast yu whyle thou mayst / to be clene 
fro synne 

For yu ne wotest day ne houre / wha yu 
shalte go hynne 
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Besyde yorke a wyfe / this fastynge toke 

To breed and water / and ones it broke 

A fayre chylde her mette reprouynge her 
sore 

Chargynge her beware / and do so no 
more 


As blessed Bede telleth in his booke 
Saynt Nectan on a wednesday for eatyge of a 


doke 

Was beaten in his dreme full sore of a 
chylde 

That a moneth in his skynne ye stroke he 
felt wylde 


Another cause I fynde / that on a wednesday 

Judas ymagyned / our lorde to betraye 

And hym to deth do as a seruaunt moost yll 

Therfore on ye wednesdaye somwhat leue 
thy wyll 


[FirtH Pace. ] 


XI. dayes Chryst fasted / euerlastyge preest 
& kynge 

Wherfore his shepe sparpled / to folde he can 
brynge 

And ouercame the deuyll that dampned is 
for euer 

Than of fastynge take hede / and lustes loue 
yu neuer 


Ferthermore to the decre / I praye that 
thou go 

And rede de esu carnium in capitulo 

Where he sayth the wednesdaye / the frydaye 
also 

Sholde be truely fasted to kepe men fro wo 


In Vitas patrum eke / who so wyll take 


hede 

The frydaye to fast / the wednesdaye to 
absteyne 

From flesshe and fatte meates /it was de- 
creed 


To obserue and kepe / vpon a certayne 
payne 

Saynt Nycolas a chylde / bothe holy and 
meke 

The wednesdaye and frydaye / but ones he 
seke 

His mothers brestes / but then he wolde 
them spare 

The holy goost him taught / tha leue thy 
lustes fare 
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In Irelonde I rede / of a full greate wonder 
A quarrey was fall / and a man laye there 


under 

And was there fyve dayes / and at last was 
shryue 

For he dyd on wednesday forbere flesshe all 
his lyue 

A shyp of Dartmouth was saylyge to saynt 
James 

They cast out a deed man / tha came agayne 
ye same 

And founde hym on ye stronde yt ouer borde 
was Cast 

That spake & had his ryghtes / for wednes- 
daye fast 


[SixtH PacE.] 


There was a shyp of . lxxx. called the george 
of lynne 

In whome there was truely / more than 
. C.xl. men 

And all were drowned / and spylled saue 
twaye 

That ete no flesshe on the wednesdaye 


Our lorde at his feest / blessed breed and 
fysshe 

Fyue . M. men he fedde / and there was no 
flesshe 

Than whan thou soupest / fysshe loke thou 
vse 

And whyte meate at thy borde / yu shalte 
not refuse 


The Wednesdaye in the olde lawe / was 
fasted truely 

For the better helthe / the bodyly and goostly 

Than vse thou no fat meates / that day in thy 
dysshe 

Though yu make . ij. meles ete whyte meet 
or fysshe 


Under a castell wall / there was founde a 
man 

C. yere and . i. in the duchy of Uyan 

These wordes he spake for the wednesdaye 

Untyll I haue a preest / I shall neuer daye 


On a wednesdaye forsothe as I tell it you 

He began his fastynge / our lord Jesu 

Than do thou the same / I counseyll the and 
praye 

All maner of fat meates / leue thou the 
wednesdaye 
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Besyde Brystowe I fynde / that there was a 
man 

Whiche for faute of ryches / bounde hym to 
Sathan 

He tumbled ouer a clyffe / his body all to 
brake 

Yet = had his ryghtes / for wednesdayes 
sake. 


[SEVENTH PacE.] 


The wednesdaye I rede / Chryste healed a 
man 

Of the fallynge euyll / and he sayd than 

That prayer and fastynge take this in mynde 

Sholde heale that sycknesse / and auoyde the 
fende 


At the batayal of durham | I rede there was 
a heed 

Fyfty yere under the erthe / that laye so longe 
deed 

A squyre herde a voyce / that rode the water by 

For Wednesdayes fast after a preest I cry 


For helthe of the soule / all this is spoke 

Now for the body / medycyne thou loke 

As Galyen the leche sayth chaunge thy meal 

And truely thy stomache / shall haue the 
better heale 


There was in dorset / a greate meruayll to 
here 

On a wednesdaye was layd a capon to the 
fyre 

Thre oures and more / and euer he was 
rawe 

Tha leue thou flesshe yt daye / for reasons yt 
I shewe. 


There was a man of lawe / besyde wode- 
stocke 

That fell from his horse / his necke was to 
broke 

For he fasted the wednesdaye / euer spake 
the heed 

Unto J have a preest / shall J neuer be deed 


In the worshyp of god and saynt Katheryne 

Margarete and crystofre / yf thou the ab- 
stayne 

Fro flesshe on the wednesdaye / & for Johan 
Baptyste 

Thou shalt not lacke / at thyne ende to haue 
a preest 


[EIGHTH PacE.] 


The wednesdaye the clargye of our fathers 
afore 

Forsoke flesshe / and some dyd moche more 

Fasted one mele theyr soules to saue 

And the kyngdome of heuen / the rather to 
haue 

The whiche he vs graunt / that hanged on 
the rode 

Chryste that vs bought with his precyous 
blode x 


@, Thus endeth the fastynge for wednes- 
daye. Imprynted at London in Fletestrete at 
the sygne of the Sonne by me Wynkyn de 
Worde. In the yere of our lorde . M.CCCCC. 
and xxxij. 

(Then follows the printer’s emblem of the 
sun, followed by Caxton’s mark and the name 
of Wynkyn de Worde. The signatures A . ij. 
are repeated at the foot of pages 3 and s. 


In the Early Church the Wednesday fast 
seems to have been common, and in the 
Greek Church of to-day Wednesday and 
Friday throughout the year, although with 
some exceptions, is the general rule. The 
fourth day was selected because of the be- 
trayal of Christ, and the sixth because of His 
death. In the Western Church Saturday 
appears to have been preferred as the second 
day of fasting.* The object of the tract here 
reprinted is to advocate Wednesday fast- 
ing as on the same level as the Friday 
fast enforced by the Roman Church. 
There does not appear to have been any 
noticeable movement in this direction. In 
the Saxon Z£lfric’s sermon on Ash Wednes- 
day he refers to the day as caput sejuntti— 
‘“‘heafod lenctones feestenes ”—and says that 
Lent will not be fulfilled without fasting 
before that for these four days, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. Though 
he notes judgments and miracles, there is 
no reference to any general Wednesday fast. 
The references to fasting in Myrc’s Justruc- 
tions for Parish Priests are slight. Long 
before the Reformation the Crown appears 
to have had the power of issuing licences 

* See Bingham’s Antiquities, xxxi. 3, 1, including 
the reference to Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromata, 
7), etc. 
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of dispensation from fasting. One given 
early in the thirteenth century is mentioned 
by Madox. In England, the references to 
Wednesday’s fast are more frequent after the 
Reformation.* In the Anglican homily on 
Fasting we are told: 

“For the better understanding of this 
question, it is necessary that we make a 
difference between the policies of Princes, 
made for the ordering of their Common- 
weales in provision of things serving the 
most sure defence of their subjects and 
countries, and between ecclesiastical policies 
in prescribing such works, by which, as by 
secondary means, God’s wrath may be 
pacified, and his mercy purchased.” 

The political side of the Fish Days is 
further enlarged upon: 

“ And in this point concerning our duties 
which be here dwelling in England, environed 
with the sea as we be, we have great occasion 
in reason to take the commodities of the 
water: which Almighty God by his provi- 
dence hath laid so nigh to us, whereby the 
increase of victuals upon the land may be 
the better spared and cherished, to the 
sooner reducing of victuals to a more 
moderate price, to the better sustenance of 
the poor. And doubtless he seemeth to be 
too dainty an Englishman, who considering 
the great commodities which may ensue, 
will not forbear some piece of his licentious 
appetite upon the ordinance of his Prince, 
with the consent of the wise of the realm. 
What good English heart would not wish 
that the old ancient glory should return to 
the Realm, wherein it hath with great 
commendations excelled before our days 
in the furniture of the navy of the same? 
What will more daunt the hearts of our ad- 
versaries than to see us well fenced and armed 
on the sea, as we be reported to be on the 
land? If the Prince requested our obedience 
to forbear one day more from flesh than we 
do, and to be contented with one meal on 
the same day, should not our own com- 
modity thereby persuade us to subjection ? 
But now that two meals be permitted on that 
day to be used, which sometime our Elders 
in very great numbers in the realm did use 
with one only spare meal, and that fish only: 


* There is an interesting paper on the subject in the 
Guardian, March 20, 1901, 


shall we think it so great a burden that is 
prescribed ?”’ 

Much more might be quoted, but this 
may suffice. Still earlier Tyndale writes: 

“‘ Let them provide that there be diligent 
fishing in the sea, and command the sea- 
coast and towns whither fish may easily 
come, to fast Friday, Saturday and Wednes- 
day, too, if need be, and on the Friday to 
eat no white meat . . . which fast shall be 
a temporal thing, for a temporal common- 
wealth only, and not fora service to God” 
(Expositions on Matthew vi. 16-18). 

In the same strain we have the words of 
Hugh Latimer, who says: 7 

“There be laws made of diet, how we 
shall feed our bodies, what meat we shall 
eat at all times ; and this law is made in 
policy, as I suppose, for victuals sake, that 
fish might be uttered as well as other meat. 
Now so long as it goeth so in policy, we 
ought to keep it” (Fourth Sermon on the 
Lord's Prayer). 

The same thought occurs elsewhere in his 
sermons, so we may take it as his settled 
opinion that the fasts ordered after the 
Reformation were secular, not religious, 
though ecclesiastical sanction was sought for 
exemptions. 

Amongst the cases mentioned by the poet of 
Wynkyn de Worde is that of the Duke of Nor- 
folk saved from a boating disaster. The peer 
alluded to would be Thomas Howard, then 
Duke of Norfolk, who succeeded to the title in 
1524, was attainted in 1546, but was restored 
in 1553, and died inthe following year. He 
was the father of the poet Earl of Surrey. 
The present Duke of Norfolk does not know 
of any record or tradition of such a disaster 
or rescue. 

In the Latin prologue, whose author is 
to me unknown, there may be a rhyme in- 
tended between “ peramatur”’ and “‘calcatur.” 
“‘Sparpled” is taken from the old French 
“ esparpiller ” = scattered. 

The poet cites several cases in which the 
heads of men long dead, who had fasted on 
Wednesday, retained the power of speech 
until they could receive absolution. There 
is a curious parallel to this in Burney 
MS. 361 (f. 1544), where the forty-fifth 
story is of a knight who vows abstinence 
on Wednesdays for a good death; he is 
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murdered and decapitated, and his head is 
hidden ; but cries from it are heard by shep- 
herds, who find it and join it to the body : the 
revivified corpse receives absolution and Com- 
munion, and then crumbles into dust. The 
manuscript is of the fourteenth century (Caza- 
logue of Romances in British Museum, iii. 646). 
As an instance of the vitality of this notion, 
a curious proof lies before me in the shape 
of an Italian broadside, printed at Florence 
1902, in which the severed head retains its 
functions because the dead man owned 
a copy of one form of the “ Heavenly 
Letter” apocryph. The title is “ Copia di 
un’ Orazione ritrovata nel SS. Sepolcro di 
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who, if not remarkable for high thinking, was 
at least an enthusiastic advocate for some 
measure of plain living. 
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ORK CASTLE, from its geographical 
position, played no unimportant part 
in national history throughout the 
early Middle Ages—from the Con- 

quest onwards. Mr. Cooper dismisses as 

baseless the talk of most writers on York 


























N.S. Gesu Cristo in Gerusaleme ” (Firenze : 
Salano, 1902).* 

The superstitions that flourish in the 
twentieth century may warrant us in looking 
charitably upon the grotesque narratives of 
the well-meaning poet of the fifteenth century, 


* My learned friend, Dr. Casartelli, Bishop of 
Salford, to whom I am indebted for several valued 
suggestions for this paper, has recently had to warn 
his flock against a recension of the “‘ Heavenly Letter” 
used for the formation of a prayer-chain. 


SECTION OF THE MOUND AS SHOWN BY EXCAVATIONS IN 1903, WHEN UNDERPINNED WITH CONCRETE, AA. 


history about a pre-Conquest castle. There 
is, in fact, no evidence for the existence 
of one. The Norman conquerors threw 
up the usual moated hillock, and on 
this artificial mound, or mo/fte, built the 
wooden tower which was the first Castle of 
York. It is only in recent years that the 

* The History of the Castle of York, by T. P. 
Cooper. Many illustrations, plans, etc. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1911. Demy 8vo., pp. xx, 379. Price 
12s. 6d, net. 
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Norman method of castle-building has been 
thoroughly worked cut, thanks to the labours 
of Mrs. E. S. Armitage and other scholars. 
Mr. Cooper, in the handsome volume before 
us, has rewritten the early and medizval 
history of the Castle of York from ihe 
original authorities—the State papers in the 
Record Office. He brushes aside the fancies 
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stone keep was underpinned. The illustra- 
tion here reproduced shows the various layers 
of material. It is important to note that in 
the course of these excavations the remains 
of a wooden structure were found at a depth of 
13 feet, beneath a quantity of charred wood, 
clearly pointing to the existence of wooden 
fortifications preceding the later stone keep. 
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PLAN OF CLIFFORD’S TOWER. 


of earlier historians, and gives us for the first 
time authentic records of the Castle history 
and construction. 

The artificial nature of the mound or 
motte on which the earliest castle was built— 
on which the so-called Clifford’s Tower still 
stands—was clearly shown by excavations 
made in 1903, when the present tower or 

VOL. VIL. 


In his earlier chapters Mr. Cooper care- 
fully traces the history and development of 
the Castle. Throughout the reigns of 
Henry II., Richard I., John, Henry III, 
Edward I., Edward II., Edward III., and 
Richard II., there are constant references in 
the Pipe and Close Rolls to works of repara- 
tion and extension. All these Kings visited 
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and, for shorter or longer periods, lived in 
the Castle, and ‘the frequency of their visits, 
and the constant outlay of sums which often 
represent extensive repairs and improve- 
ments, show how important a position, from 
the military and political points of view, this 
bulwark of the north was. 

Many of these details are extremely in- 
teresting in the light they throw on historical 
events. For example, in r1g0 the York 
rabble attacked the Jewish community. The 


CLIFFORD’S TOWER: 


unfortunate Hebrews sought protection from 
the Sheriff of the County, and were allowed 
to take refuge with their families “in a tower 
of the Castle, the wooden keep on the motte, 
and in other buildings within the fortress.” 
The mob attacked the Castle, and killed 
many Jews. Several of the chief Jews 
“rather than fall into the hands of the 
fanatical populace, massacred their families, 
and then ended their own lives by self- 
destruction. Many of the dead were shut up 
in the King’s house below the motte, and 
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a fire having been laid, the building, with its 
ghastly contents, was consumed, and the 
tower on the motte was also destroyed during 
the conflagration” (p. 25). The extent of 
the destruction is clearly shown in the dry 
light of the entries in the Pipe Rolls, where 
it is recorded that in 1191-no less than 
4,207 178. 1d.—a very large sum viewed in 
the light of the purchasing power of money 
in those days—was spent in works of repair 
and restoration at the Castle. 


INTERIOR, 1807. 


The building of the Castle keep, known 
since the sixteenth century as Clifford’s 
Tower, of masonry, to replace the former 
timber erections, was begun in the year 
1245-46, under Henry ITII., as a more effective 
bulwark against Scottish aggression, and was 
not completed till 1258-59. Mr. Cooper, 
following Mrs. Armitage, gives the details of 
cost from the Pipe Rolls, and shows that the 
total cost was about £1,933, representing 
something like £40,000 in the present-day 
value of money. 
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The plan of Clifford’s Tower, here repro- 
duced, is particularly interesting from the 
rarity of its design. It is the only English 
example remaining of the quatrefoil keep, and 
has many striking resemblances to the quatre- 
foil keep of the castle at Etampes in France. 
We also reproduce a view of the interior of 
the tower, as drawn in 1807. At the present 
date the tower is cared for by the County 
Committee of Yorkshire as a National Monu- 
ment. From its summit visitors have a 
prospect of city and county which Mr. 
Cooper rightly calls magnificent, and which 
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period, with a brief revival of its employment 
as a centre of military activity during the 
great Civil War, and later through piping 
times of peace, when its history is chiefly 
associated with its use as a prison, down to 
the present day, when the prison and other 
buildings of the Castle are used by the War 
Office, by permission of the Prison Com- 
missioners, as a military detention barracks. 
With the aid of plans, and by constant 
reference to the data supplied by original 
records of various kinds, Mr. Cooper traces 
the different modern additions and altera- 














CLIFFORD’S TOWER AND MOUND, IQII, 


he portrays with a pen that loves the subject 
(p. 208). 

In the first ten chapters of his book Mr. 
Cooper traces carefully the various stages in 
the development of York Castle, from the 
earth and timber stronghold of the Con- 
queror’s time until it stood forth a strong 
stone fortress—‘ encircled by formidable 
wet ditches, with the addition of every 
defensive device that the experienced military 
engineers of the Middle Ages could devise.” 
Then follow others in which the author deals 
in the same systematic and thorough way 
with the history of the Castle and its changes 
in construction and use, first as the country 
settled down after the stormy medizval 


tions, and gives much interesting detail as 
to the conditions under which the prisoners 
of various classes were gaoled. As a prison 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, York was a fairly favourable speci- 
men of the county gaol; but the extracts 
given from the reports and descriptions of 
the philanthropic Quakers and others who, 
headed by John Howard, first aroused the 
consciences of English folk tothe shortcomings 
and evils of prison provision and administra- 
tion, show how great was the need for 
improvement. Besides the chapters detailing 
the history of the various constructions and 
reconstructions of the Castle, the strange 
vicissitudes of Clifford’s Tower, the modern 
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alterations and eithiiie: and the Castle’s 
prison history and development, there are 
cthers showing the literary notices of the 
Castle in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and also dealing with the ancient 
rights of execution, usually by hanging, exer- 
cised at the Castle at various dates by various 
authorities, with many examples and anecdotes. 
The succession of military governors and 
constables of the Castle, as well as of gaolers 
and prison governors, is carefully traced ; and, 
indeed, there is no aspect whatever of the his- 
tory or the manifold uses of the Castle of York 
which is left undiscussed or unillustrated. 
There are no less than eleven appendices, 
containing various important documents con- 
nected with the changes in ownership of the 
Castle and the lands belonging to it, a list of 
the Sheriffs of Yorkshire, and other illustra- 
tive matter ; and last, but not least, there is 
a good index. 


drawings of various dates, greatly increase, 
not only the attractiveness, but the usefulness 
of a volume which is in every way well 


produced. 


Che Saron Conquest of 
Somerset. 


By THE REv. C. W. WHISTLER, M.R.C.S., AND 
ALBANY F, Major. 


(Conclude ¢ from p. 429.) 
tle 

FTER 682 we have no further 
record of war upon this border 
/ until the year 710, when the 

~ Chronicle tells us that Ine and 
Nunna fought with Gerent, the Welsh King. 
The British Prince was King of Dyvnaint, 











AN EXECUTION AT TYBURN, YORK, 1799. 


Mr. Cooper has accomplished an admirable 
piece of historical work, and one which badly 
needed doing, for the early history, especially, 
of the Castle has too long been befogged by 
mere assumption and guesswork. Not only 
is all the earlier, as well as the later, history 
soundly based on original documentary 
evidence, but Mr. Cooper has contrived to 
make the whole book thoroughly readable as 
well as historically reliable. The author won 
his spurs by a good book on York: The 
Story of its Walls, Bars, and Castles. The 
present volume not only supplements its 
predecessor, but is itself an excellent mono- 
graph—a sound and scholarly production. 
The many illustrations, including most useful 
plans and valuable reproductions of original 


the remains of the old Roman province of 
Dumnonia, which at this time included 
Devon and Cornwall, and also, according to 
our reading of the evidence, all Somerset 
west of the Quantocks, and a strip of land to 
their eastward along the coast. The result of 
Ine’s victory over Gerent, Mr. Freeman says, 
“is less clearly marked, but a process of 
exhaustion would lead us to suppose that 
the land which was won by it was the 
south-western part of Somerset, Crewkerne, 
Ilminster, and that district. The Tone may 
not unlikely have been the frontier from 
682 to 710. How far either conquest 
reached westward, whether either of them 
took in any part of Devonshire, we can only 
guess. In default of direct evidence either 
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way, we may assume that the boundary of 
the shires, which must mean something, 
answers pretty well to the extent of the con. 
quests of Centwine and Ine.” 

It is rather difficult to disentangle Mr. 
Freeman’s statements. If his first-quoted 
theory is correct, the Tone was crossed and 
ceased to be a frontier line in 682, and as a 
matter of documentary record Kentwine had 
acquired Monkton beyond it, though he had 
not won so great an extent of country as is 
involved in the “Lydiard” theory. As to 
the actual site of this battle, Mr. J. B. 
Davidson says : 

“That the scene of the conflict of 710 
between Ine and Gereint was on the northern 
slopes of the Blackdown Hills, just above 
Taunton, is a point on which all historians 
are agreed,” * 

Ine’s conquests were no doubt in the 
south-west of the county, as Mr. Freeman 
thinks, but it is highly improbable that they 
extended on the west to the present border 
of Devon. In any case, he himself says : 

“Taunton was founded by Ine at some 
time before 722 ; we can hardly doubt, there- 
fore, that it was founded as a new border 
fortress for the defence of his conquests. 
Its almost certain date will be in, or soon 
after, the year 710, the year when these con- 
quests were completed.” 

Whether the British fortress at Norton 
had by this time fallen or not is uncertain. 
The excavations in 1908 were confined to 
the outer fosse, and threw no light on the 
ultimate fate of the town. It seems likely 
that the name “ Norton” was given to it by 
the Saxons of Taunton, two miles to the 
south, and has persisted as the name of the 
Saxon village which took its place. The 
position of Taunton, on the opposite bank 
of the Tone, seems to indicate that Ine 
erected his fortress as a check on his 
dangerous neighbour. 

The position of Taunton as a_ border 
fortress is unintelligible if we imagine, with 
Mr. Freeman, that all North-Western Somerset 
was now added to Ine’s kingdom ; while as 
he himself has pointed out in the passage we 
first quoted, the wild forest lands of Brendon 
and Exmoor would be those in which the 





* Transactions of the Devonshire Asso-iation, 
vol. ix., p. 203. 





British would be expected to hold out the 
longest. That this was the case is evident 
from existing boundaries. Mr. Greswell says : 

“Towards Exmoor the parishes are more 
scattered, the hundreds of far wider extent, 
and the place-names and language more 
reminiscent of the Celts or British. The 
Saxonization of West Somerset proceeded 
very slowly along the uplands of Brendon 
and Exmoor.” * 

Our own view is that Ine’s conquests 
in South-Western Somerset advanced his 
kingdom up to a little beyond Taunton 
westward, and that to guard this new line of 
frontier across the Tone Valley, where there 
was ‘no natural line of defence, he built the 
fortress of Taunton. We learn from the 
Chronicles that in 722 Ine’s Queen, Ethelburh, 
burnt Taunton, and there is no record of 
when it was rebuilt. Its destruction was 
due to internal dissensions, during which it 
had been seized by Ealdbriht, a Prince of 
the royal house, who rose against Ine. Mr. 
Freeman thinks that he acted in alliance 
with the Welsh, and if so it seems an argu- 
ment in favour of our view that Taunton 
stood very near the boundary—a view which 
Mr. Freeman himself fully adopts in spite of 
his theory that the conquests of Ine and Kent- 
wine answer to the present shire boundary. 

Ine’s abdication in 726 was followed by a 
disputed succession, and war with Mercia in 
733 resulted in the loss of Somerton by 
Wessex, and her subjection to Mercian over- 
lordship. During this disastrous period, which 
lasted until the defeat of Mercia by Cuthred 
at Burford in 752, it is not likely that any 
further advance of frontier or accession of 
territory was made, even if Wessex suc- 
ceeded in keeping hold of the acquisitions 
of Kentwine and Ine. There is some sig- 
nificance in the record that, almost im- 
mediately after his defeat of Mercia, Cuthred 
had to fight the Welsh, presumably on the 
Wessex frontier, but we have no information 
as to the final stages by which the remainder 
of Somerset or Devon beyond were won from 
the Britons of Dyvnaint. 

It is not unlikely that the conquest pro- 
ceeded more rapidly on the side of Dorset 
and along the English Channel, than among 

* The Forests and Deer-Parks of Somerset, p. 16. 
Taunton, 1905. 
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the Somerset marshes and moorlands border- 
ing on the Severn sea, as Mr. Freeman has 
pointed out ; and there are some indications 
that Exeter became Saxon comparatively 
early. We should imagine that the rough 
and unfertile Exmoor and Brendon districts 
were left to themselves until surrounded by 
the tide of Saxon conquest, when Dyvnaint 
as a whole was subdued. No certain date 
can be assigned to this, but it cannot have 
been until after the Battle of Burford, and 
we may place it in the latter half of the 
eighth or beginning of the ninth century. 
As there is a Chronicle record of a battle 
between the Welsh and the men of Devon 
in 823 at Gafulford, and again of a rout of a 
mixed force of Welsh and Danes by Ecgberht 
at Hengestdune, “on the borders of his 
dominion,”* in 835, we shall probably not 
be far wrong in allowing about a century 
between Kentwine’s advance in 682 and the 
final subjugation of Dyvnaint. 

During this period we believe that the 
Quantock Hills continued to form the 
frontier in the extreme north-west between 
British Dyvnaint and Saxon Wessex, and to 
no other period can we assign with any 
probability the evidence which shows that at 
one time the district must have been a 
marchland between the two races. 

The extent and position of the royal 
demesnes have a certain bearing on the 
progress of the Saxon conquests. Kenwealh’s 
advance in 658 included the royal forest of 
Mendip, as well as Wedmore, where there 
was a royal residence. The victory of Kent- 
wine added the Forest of Petherton, south 
of Bridgwater, with which went marsh and 
woodland tracts extending to the Somerton 
marshlands, and a tract of forest along the 
eastern foot-hills of the Quantocks. In 
connection with this demesne there was 
a royal house at Cannington eventually. 
Ine pushed the frontier westward, and 
though it is impossible to define the limits 
of his advance, he won for himself the royal 
forest of Neroche, south of Taunton, and he 
set his palace at South Petherton. 

When the remainder of the present county 
of Somerset came under the sway of Wessex, 

* Florence of Worcester. Camelford and Hingston 
Down, Cornwall, are usually given as the fields of 
these battles. 


we find almost the entire district from the 
Quantocks to the farthest limit of Exmoor 
added to this vast royal domain, -which 
began at the Mendips, and stretched, roughly 
speaking, from the Severn sea to the southern 
limits of the marshland which, later, sheltered 
Alfred. Practically, the only lands which 
were not royal in all this tract of country 
were those granted to Glastonbury, generous 
in extent, but hardly breaking the continuity 
of the “ vetus dominicum corone’”’ of West 
Somerset. 

It is doubtful whether the latest acquisi- 
tions from Dyvnaint were at once included 
in the land of the Sumorsztas, so far as that 
‘“‘ Sumortenensis Paga” of the Chronicles had 
become a recognized political or administra- 
tive entity. As late as the year 894 we find 
the Parrett still apparently forming an ad- 
ministrative boundary, the levies raised in 
that year being, according to the Chronicle, 
drawn from “the east of Parrett and from 
the west as well as east of Selwood.” 

This district was chiefly royal forest, and 
Mr. Eyton points out, in his Domesday 
Studies, that the royal forests appear as 
a rule to have been excluded from the 
hundreds. The tract of royal property 
between the land of the Sumorsztas and 
the newly-won Devon would be thus 
excluded, as must previously have been the 
case with the frontier marches between the 
Parrett and the Quantocks, if our deduction 
from the entry under the year 894 is correct. 

This royal domain would therefore form an 
administrative province of its own, cut off 
from Dyvnaint, yet not incorporated in 
Wessex proper. 

This possibly gives an explanation of 
an expression which occurs in the Chronicle 
under the year 876, when we are told that 
the brother of Ingwar and Healfdene came to 
“Wessex to Devonshire (on West-Seaxum 
on Defenascire).”” The county of Devon 
seems never to have been regarded as a part 
of Wessex, and the phrase used by the 
chronicler would seem to define a portion 
of the county which had some special rela- 
tion to the kingdom of Wessex. The natural 
conclusion in that case is that he meant the 
part of the ancient kingdom of Dyvnaint 
which the Kings of Wessex had added to their 
royal domain. 
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The modern boundary between Somerset 
and Devon seems purely administrative. It 
follows no natural frontier line, marks no 
racial division, and, ace Mr. Freeman, does 
not appear to record any historical event, 
though, as he says, it has its definite meaning. 
The factor which determined its line appeacs 
to have been the obvious convenience of 
grouping the royal domain west of the Par- 
rett in the same county as the adjoining 
property of the King to the east of the 
river. By the time of Domesday we accord- 
ingly find the bulk of this property grouped 
under Somerset, though even at that date 
the boundary does not seem to have been 
strictly defined. 

Mr. Greswell considers that the original 
boundary of Exmoor Forest was also the 
boundary of the land of the Sumorsczetas. 
This boundary was, however, variable and 
extremely indefinite until a late date. Mr. 
E. J. Rawle states, with regard to the peram- 
bulations of Exmoor Forest in 1279 and 1298, 
that at that period no exact boundary between 
the counties had been fixed, and points out 
that several records and Acts of Parliament 
locate Exmoor Forest as being in the counties 
of Somerset and Devon.* The charter of 
King John recorded in Mr. Greswell’s book 
frees the whole of Devon from all rules which 
belong to the forest and foresters up to the 
metes and bounds of the ancient regards of 
Dartmoor and Exmoor. Upto that date, there- 
fore, the rules of Exmoor had covered part of 
Devon. 

The fact seems to be that the county 
boundary was fixed by the extent of the King’s 
domain in the forest, but was not otherwise 
defined. The extent of land afforested varied 
from time to time, and was considerably 
added to in the days of the Norman Kings. 
The one thing which is clear is that it is idle 
to base any arguments concerning the events 
of the time of Kentwine and Ine on a county 
boundary between Somerset and Devon 
which was undefined until the end of the 
thirteenth century. 


* Annals of the Ancient Royal Forest of Exmoor, 

. 5. Taunton, 1893. He also draws attention to 

the fact that, while the eastward portions of Somerset 

are assessed in Domesday in the manner common to 

Wessex generally, the assessments in West Somerset 
approximate to the Devon methods. 


Rag ells and Did Clothes 


Crosses. 
By J. Harris STONE, M.A., AUTHOR OF 
** CONNEMARA,” ETC, 
—<g——___- 


MAN and his clothes are intimately 

associated. How true it is that 
the apparel oft proclaims the man, 
and only a millionaire can afford 
to wear a bad coat. Before clothes were, 
the impression a man made was depen- 
dent upon himself; but not since. Clothes, 
therefore, have a good deal to answer for. 
Women are undoubtedly more intimately 
bound up with their clothes than are men, 
and have always been. ‘The attention they 
give to the natural adornment of the person 
is close, constant, systematic, unremitting, 
like an ‘orderly man’s attention to order. 
Even the habit of dressing for the evening 
meal most assuredly exercises a subtle in- 
fluence on manners. Where it is kept up 
gentlemen and ladies meet in a drawing-room 
before dinner, prepared by their toilet for the 
disciplined intercourse of well-regulated social 
life. Like officers in uniform, they wear a 
dress that instinctively implies obligations. 
The mere fact of taking the trouble to dress 
is an act of deference to civilization, and 
naturally disposes the mind to other ob- 
servances. When a lady is well dressed and 
well fitted, and she knows it, she is in a much 
happier frame of mind than when ill groomed 
and kempt. “My clothes fit me to-day” 
has therefore become proverbial for express- 
ing a light, elastic, happy, contented frame 
of mind. But, besides his clothes, from the 
earliest historic ages a sympathetic connec- 
tion has been supposed similarly to exist 
between a man and his weapons. When 
man depended upon the superiority of his 
weapons to maintain his position in the 
struggle for existence this is quite under- 
standable. 

Strained and unnatural as the idea may 
seem to us in this twentieth century, the 
belief that actual magic sympathy was main- 
tained between a person and his wearing 
apparel was always existent, and is so to this 
day among some races. Whatever is done 
to the clothes will be felt by the man himself, 
even though he may be far away at the time. 
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In Tanna, one of the New Hebrides, a man 
who had a grudge against another, and 
desired his death, would try to get possession 
of a cloth which had touched the sweat of his 
enemy’s body. If he succeeded he rubbed 
the cloth carefully over the leaves and twigs 
of a certain tree, rolled and bound cloth, 
twigs, and leaves into a long, sausage-shaped 
bundle, and burned it slowly in the fire. As 
the bundle was consumed, the victim fell ill, 
and when it was reduced to ashes he died— 
or ought to die. Books of original travel by 
careful observers afford numerous similar 
instances, showing how man and his clothing 
are superstitiously connected in many ways, 
not only harmless, but even harmful. In 
early thought a man’s dress is a real part of 
himself, and can be used as a substitute for 
him. Thus in Tonga, when the office of 
High Priest was vacant, his dress was put on 
his chair, and yams offered to it. It was 
supposed to be an exact equivalent. The 
Zulus call in a “lightning doctor” to avert 
hailstorms. If he be not at home, they take 
his blanket and spread it out before the 
storm. It is regarded as an equivalent to his 
corporeal presence. 

When one therefore considers the intimacy 
which has always been felt between a man 
and his clothes, it is not to be wondered 
at that clothes often take the form of offerings 
to deities. The reasoning, perhaps not ofien 
logically expressed or even thought, is some- 
what thus: ‘‘If my shirt or stocking or coat, 
or even a rag to represent it, is placed upon 
the altar, or bush near a holy well, or hung 
on a sacred tree, I am thenceforth in con- 
tinual contact with the divinity or saint, and 
the effluence of sacredness reaching and 
involving it will involve and reach me.” 
The tendency for the elaborate ceremonial 
to decay, in the course of time and after 
much familiarity, is well known, so that we 
may be tolerably certain that the rags on holy 
wells, and in other situations, as trees, etc., 
represent, and are meant to be substitutes 
for, complete articles of clothing which used 
at an earlier period to be deposited. A 
Chinaman burns paper-money to his gods— 
nowadays actually forged or false paper- 
money. So do superstitious observances 
become in the course of time degenerate, 
and even fraudulent. 


Whether we deem these offerings as religious 
or superstitious, one fundamental fact stands 
out which is common to all mankind, no 
matter of what time in history, of what race, 
of what religious opinion. No good whatever 
was expected to result from worshipping in 
any manner, no corporeal benefit would 
accrue from bathing in a sacred well, or 
drinking the water, or performing a pilgrimage 
or rite, if no offering was left. With regard 
to sacred wells, it is rarely that this offering 
takes the form of anything valuable. A bit 
of one’s personality, such as an article of 
clothing or rag, would appease, pacify, 
placate equally well. But the principle 
underlying the whole function—no matter 
what form it takes—is no gift no cure; no 
present no result. 

Though rags are the usual adornment of 
bushes and trees near to holy wells, this was 
not always so. Entire articles of clothing 
seem to have been left at Scottish wells in 
quite recent times. Such was a chalybeate 
spring in the parish of Kennethmont, 
Aberdeenshire. As its virtue was invoked 
not only for human beings, but also for 
cattle, the tribute consisted of “ part of the 
clothes of the sick and diseased, and harness 
of the cattle.” 

I know it is commonly thought that these 
rags hung carefully or carelessly on trees and 
bushes near holy or sacred wells are invariably 
pure and simple offerings to the saint asso- 
ciated with the spot, whose good services in 
some way or another have been solicited 
by the various supplicants or devotees. 
This may be true in many instances—perhaps 
in the majority, but not in all cases. A 
distinction, it seems to me, should be drawn 
between the articles flung into the well and 
rags suspended on trees and bushes near the 
well. The old coins, medals, and clay 
tablets found in the source of the Bath 
mineral water, for instance, are either offerings 
for favours received by the old Roman 
bathers, or else propitiatory offerings for 
benefits to come. At Aphaca, the pilgrims 
cast into the holy pool jewels of gold and 
silver, with webs of linen and precious 
stuffs. * 

Somewhat in the same category are the 


* Evolution of the Idea of a God, Grant Allen, 
p. 152 (1897 ed.). 











coins, beads, buttons, and pins thrown even 
nowadays into the holy wells, or placed in a 
receptacle near by. I saw at St. Emilion, 
in the South of France, a holy well whose 
shallow bottom was a mass of pins, but these, 
I heard, were mostly thrown in, in couples, 
by young women, whose future husbands 
and lives were judged by the way each pair 
of pins fell to the bottom. 

The rags may belong to another class of 
superstition altogether. They may be the 
actually desired communicators of disease. 

Among lower races in primitive times there 
was the well-known conception that a disease 
or evil influence was a concrete entity capable 
of being actually transferred from the patient 
into some other living creature or object. 
Pliny informs us that pains in the stomach 
may be cured by transmitting them from the 
patient’s body into a puppy or duck, which 
will probably die of the ailment. Ague or 
gout, or warts, can be got rid of by giving 
them to a willow, elder, fir, or ash-tree, with 
suitable charms—‘“‘ Ash-tree, ashen-tree, pray 
buy this wart of me,” and so forth. In Eng- 
land in the Western Counties, even not so 
long ago as to be forgettable, warts were 
touched, each with a pebble, and the pebbles 
in a bag left on the road to church, to yield 
up their ailments to the unlucky finder. In 
Germany a plaster from a sore used to be 
left at a cross-way so that the disease might 
be transferred toa passer-by who incautiously 
picked it up. In Italy and Spain the charm- 
ing children who run out of hovels to offer 
the traveller bunches of flowers with a naiveté 
quite overpowering, may have, and indeed 
have been known to have, in certain investi- 
gated instances, a sinister meaning—an ex- 
ample of wicked selfishness. The offering 
is maliciously intended for the purpose of 
sending some disease away from the homes 
and giving it to the recipient of the nosegay. 
The same underlying wicked intention ac- 
counts sometimes for the rags left on trees. 
In Thuringia it is considered that a string of 
rowan-berries, or a rag touched by a sick 
person and then hung on a branch beside a 
forest path, imparts the illness to any person 
who may happen to touch the rag and article 
thus displayed, and at the same time frees 
the sufferer from the malady. Captain Burton 
suggested that the rags, locks of hair, and 
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other articles hung on trees or near sacred 
places, from Mexico to India, and from 
Ethiopia to Ireland, are so deposited as 
actual receptacles of disease. The African 
devil-trees, and even the sacred trees of Sindh, 
which are hung with rags, are further 
examples of their votaries endeavouring thus 
to transfer their complaints. 

Among the inscriptions discovered at Epi- 
daurus, recording the miraculous cures attri- 
buted to Asklepios, is the remedy which 
happened to Pandaros, a Thessalian, who 
was afflicted with certain unsightly marks on 
his forehead. The god appeared to him in 
a dream, pressing a bandage on the spots 
and directing him when he left the chamber 
to take off the bandage and deposit it as an 
offering in the temple. When the patient 
untied the bandage in the morning, the 
marks were transferred to it, leaving his fore- 
head free, and he left the bandage in the 
temple with this proof of his recovery. Many 
of the obvious pieces of old lint one sees 
even to this day around certain wells are 
clearly those which had been over sores. 
At a Glamorganshire holy well situated 
between Coychurch and Bridgend, it was, till 
quite recently, the custom for people suffer- 
ing from any malady to dip a rag in the 
water and bathe the affected part. The rag 
is then placed on a tree close to the well. 
Hundreds of these shreds covering the tree 
were to be seen there as late as 1889. 

In Hungary there are two fountains re- 
sorted to for curing ailing limbs. But it is 
essential to wait till the water-spirit is in a 
good humour, and to leave as an offering 
articles of clothing and hair from the head. 
These are put upon the trees around. 

In the Isle of Man the custom of hanging 
up rags was at one time much in vogue. 
In Malew parish there is Chibber-Undin, 
signifying the Foundation-Well, so called 
from the foundations of a now almost oblite- 
rated chapel hard by. The ritual was that 
patients who came to it took a mouthful of 
water, retaining it in their mouths till they 
had walked twice round the well. They then 
took a piece of cloth from a garment which 
they had worn, wetted it from the water from 
the well, and hung it on the hawthorn-tree 
which grew there. When the cloth had rotted 
away the cure was supposed to be effected. 
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Hugh Miller, in his Scenes and Legends of 
the North of Scotland, says: “It is not yet 
twenty years since a thorn bush, which formed 
a little canopy over the spring of St. Bennet, 
used to be covered anew every season with 
pieces of rag, left on it as offerings to the 
saint by sick people who came to drink of 
the water.” 

Rags are sometimes tied to the branches 
of trees for another reason, an example of 
which is given by Hanway in his Zrave/s into 
Persia (vol. i., p. 177): ‘ After ten days’ 
journey we arrived at a desolate caravanserai, 
where we found nothing but water. I ob- 
served a tree with a number of rags tied to 
the branches: these were so many charms, 
which passengers coming from Ghilan, a 
province remarkable for agues, had left there, 
in a fond expectation of leaving their disease 
also on the same spot.” Mungo Park, in his 
Travels in the Interior of Africa, in the King- 
dom of Wool, has the following passage : 
“The company advanced as far as a large 
tree, called by the natives Neema Taba. It 
had a very singular appearance, being covered 
with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth, 
which persons travelling across the wilder- 
ness had atdifferent times tied to its branches: 
a custom so generally followed that no one 
passes it without hanging up something.” 
Park followed the example, and suspended 
a handsome piece of cloth on one of the 
boughs. 

A very curious association of rags with 
sacred wells is that given by Grose from a 
manuscript in the Cotton Library, marked 
“Julius F. 6”: ‘ Between the towns of 
Alten and Newton, near the foot of Rose- 
berrye Toppinge, there is a well dedicated to 
St. Oswald. The neighbours have an opinion 
that a shirt or shift taken off a sick person 
and thrown into that well will show whether 
the person will recover or die; for if it 
floated it denoted the recovery of the persons, 
if it sunk there remained no hope of their 
life, and to reward the saint for his intelli- 
gence, they tear off a rag of the shirt, and 
leave it hanging on the briars thereabouts, 
where I have seen such numbers as might 
make a fair ream in a paper-mill.” 

Some are of opinion, and there is a good 
deal to be said in favour of the theory, that 
the hanging of rags on the trees and bushes 


about holy wells is a remnant of the old tree- 
worship, dating far back into the ages long 
before Christianity. Indeed, tree- worship 
probably lies very wide and deep in the early 
history of religion. Among the Dayaks of 
Borneo certain trees possessed by spirits 
must not be cut down, and if a missionary 
ventured to fell one any death that happened 
afterwards was naturally set down to this 
crime. Certain Malays of Sumatra believe 
that venerable trees are the residence or the 
material frame of spirits of the woods. In 
the Tonga Islands natives lay offerings at 
the foot of particular trees with the idea of 
propitiating the spirits which inhabit them. 
A curious and suggestive description on this 
point is given in Friar Roman Pane’s account 
of the religion of the Antilles islanders, drawn 
up by order of Columbus. Certain trees, he 
declares, were believed to send forth sorcerers, 
to whom they gave orders how to shape their 
trunks into idols, and these “cemi,” being 
installed in temple-huts, received prayer and 
inspired their priests with oracles. Tree- 
worship is largely prevalent in Africa, and, 
in relation to Buddhism, it is of particular 
interest. Even now there are districts under 
Buddhist influence where tree-worship is still 
practised. Here in legend a dryad is a being 
capable of marriage with a human hero, 
while in actual fact a tree deity is considered 
human enough to be pleased with dolls set 
up to swing in the branches. The Talein 
of Burmah, before they cut down a tree, 
offer prayers to its “kaluk,” its inhabiting 
spirit or soul. So the Siamese offer cakes 
and rice to certain trees before felling them. 
The Homeric hymn to Aphrodite tells of the 
tree-nymphs, long-lived, yet not immortal ; 
they grow with their high-topped, leafy pines 
and oaks upon the mountains ; but when the 
lot of death draws nigh, and the lonely trees 
are sapless, and the bark rots away, and the 
branches fall, then their spirits depart from 
the light of the sun. Shreds of clothing 
and feathers may be seen flying from the 
posts erected on the roofs of the Toda 
temple-huts in the Neilgherry Hills. The 
Korwas hang rags on the tree, which con- 
stitute the shrine of their village gods. 

That so singular a custom as the rag- 
dressing of wells should exist in so many 
countries almost precludes the theory that 
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it could have arisen independently in each 
country. Sir Laurence Gomme, in his Z7¢/- 
nology in Folklore, writing on this subject, 
says that the area over which it is found is 
coterminous with the area of megalithic 
monuments, and that these monuments take 
us back to pre-Aryan people, and suggest 
the spread of this people over the area 
covered by their remains, that all these 
factors are arguments in favour of a mega- 
lithic date for well-worship and rag-offerings. 

But in addition to the usually accepted 
explanations for the prevalence of hanging 
rags on bushes adjoining wells, one has been 
advanced, with regard to Scotland at any 
rate, which attributes their presence to a 
cause other than superstitious. The wan- 
dering tribes of homeless vagrants who infest 
the roads all over the country find in Scottish 
holy wells a convenient spot for the per- 
formance of much-needed ablutions. Their 
linen, however, such as it is, being of a frail 
and unsubstantial character, is apt to leave 
fragments adhering to the bushes where it 
has been hung to dry. Hence, according 
to this writer in JVotes and Queries,* the 
frequency with which rags may still be seen 
in the vicinity of Scottish holy wells. I have 
not myself in my wanderings come across 
tramp-companions of the road so cleanly 
inclined. 

In Ireland, especially in Connemara, I 
know that no one would remove or even 
touch any of the rags left on the bushes near 
wells. Todo so is considered most unlucky, 
and children are early warned to leave these 
oddments alone. Probably the same feeling 
exists wherever rags are similarly displayed, 
and I have no doubt it is primarily due to 
their association with disease and illnesses— 
at any rate very often the explanation of their 
exposed positions. 

It will therefore be seen that the explana- 
tion of the presence of rags near wells is not 
so simple as might have been thought, there 
being more than one superstition accounting 
for them. 

The hanging of old clothes on crosses is, 
I think, a more simple matter altogether, and 
the custom was first brought to my notice 
when I recently visited the ancient cathedral 
of Santiago, in Galicia of Spain. Pilgrims to 

* 11S., 111, June 17, 191. 


this famous shrine of St. James the Greater 
in the Middle Ages were numerous. So 
vast was the number that the popular Spanish 
name for that incalculable cluster of stars in 
the heavens, known to us as the Milky Way, 
is “El Camino de Santiago”—the road to 
Santiago, The list of kings, imperial envoys, 
papal legates, medizeval saints, and a great 
many more of lesser degree belonging to 
both Church and State, and of all nationalities, 
who were attracted to the Jerusalem of Spain 
(as it was called) is prodigious. Nearly 
everybody of note in those days, or who 
desired notoriety, or who craved a favour 
from Heaven, or to be associated with the 
religious fervour of the time, or to acquire 
an odour merely of sanctity, made the pil- 
grimage. In one year, 1434, no less than 2,500 
licences were granted to English pilgrims 
alone to visit Santiago, who mostly embarked 
from the port of Bristol. These pilgrims to 
the shrine of the son of Zebedee had to 
perform a great many rites and go through 
many strange ceremonies, and, amongst other 
things they did, they left their old clothes 
on the iron cross which is affixed to a block 
of stone on the top of the roof, surrounded 
by the various pinnacles of the cathedral. 

The cross is still there, untouched, just as 
it was when the old clothes were flung over 
its outstretched arms. The way to the cross 
is a pilgrimage in itself. I had to toil up 
hundreds of steps from the Gloria Gate, or 
west end of the nave, up, up, up to the 
broad gallery above; then up more steps, 
and finally I emerged on the roof. Then 
followed a walk as through a wood of pin- 
nacles, along gutters of lead, and across 
strange pieces of out-jutting walls and 
narrow, even dangerous, ledges. At last, 
in an angle of the battlements, I came upon 
the cross of my search, and had great diffi- 
culty, owing to the confined space, in taking 
a photograph of it. The cross is of solid 
iron, each arm tri-divided at the extremity 
and curiously pierced—the arms being prac- 
tically of equal length. I believe this was 
the first time anyone had taken the trouble 
to convey a camera up to the top of the roof 
to photograph this remarkable curiosity. I 
imagine this old relic of the medizval 
pilgrimages dates from about the tenth or 
eleventh centuries. 
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It would be interesting to know if other 
travellers have come across other crosses 
elsewhere similarly used. 

Now, why should pilgrims leave their old 
clothes on this iron cross on the top of the 
roof of the cathedral? Many who did it 
could not probably suggest a reason ; they 
did it because countless numbers had done 
so before them. To go astray as well as to 
follow laudable examples men are very like 
sheep, and equally unreasoning. Maybe the 
idea originally was to signify, by throwing off 
the old clothes and placing them on the cross, 





OLD CLOTHES IRON PILGRIM-CROSS ON ROOF OF 
CATHEDRAL, SANTIAGO, 


the turning over of a new leaf—beginning 
again. So the Cherokees flung their old 
clothes into the river, supposing their own 
impurities to be removed. Similarly at 
Athens mothers bring their sick children 
to the little church of Santa Marina, under 
Observatory Hill, and then undress them, 
leaving their old clothes behind. 

Very likely the majority of the pilgrims to 
the Galician shrine left their journey-worn 
rags as a kind of offering to the Deity or the 
saint without any ulterior motive. Just to 
have their personal clothes associated with 


the powers that be in high places was sooth- 
ing. At any rate it could do no harm, and 
who knows but that good might flow there- 
from? Superstition in one form or ariother 
is the most deeply-rooted feeling implanted in 
the human race, and is absolutely ineradic- 
able. You may change its semblance, and its 
outward manifestations may vary with periods 
of time, clime, and surroundings, but deep 
down in the innermost nature of each man 
and of each woman born into this world 
is inherent superstition in some form or 
another. So let us not pharasaically look 
down upon and despise the pilgrims to San- 
tiago who toiled and moiled over thousands 
of dreary miles to pay their devotions at a 
famous shrine, and left in token their worn- 
out clouts on the sacred symbol pointing 
heavenward on its lofty roof. In a very 
prosaic world some superstitions are delight- 
fully inspiriting. 
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FISCAL AREAS “ FOR GELD.” 
By j. Travis-Cook. 


N Domesday Book and Beyond, Dr. 
Maitland states that the fiscal areas 
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great Norman Survey had in 1086 
“strayed far away from the fields,” and hence 
are of no use to us now. 

It may interest some of your readers, who 
are Domesday Book students, if you allow 
me to give two instances in which Dr, Mait- 
land is contradicted, and that portion of the 
text of the Survey confirmed—instances, one 
may say, taken quite at random when pur- 
suing other investigations. 

The “original” (to quote Lord Hale) of 
this great city of Kingston-upon-Hull was a 
small English settlement, a ‘vm, planted some 
time during the sixth century at the mouth 
of Hull River, and which appears in Domes- 
day Book as Mitune (Myée-tun, a settlement 
at a river mouth), a berewick of the great 
Danish manor of Ferriby. 

Domesday Book gives the fiscal area of 
Myton as one carucate and a half. This 























was a three-field country, and, allowing for 
the third field of fallow (which was not 
taxable’, we get eighteen bovates. For 
centuries after Domesday Book, Myton ap- 
pears as a property of eighteen bovates, in 
two fees—Camin fee of ten bovates, and Aton 
fee of eight bovates. 

Little Weighton (Widetone), East Yorks, 
is stated in Domesday Book to have had five 
ploughlands ‘“‘for geld,” giving us, with the 
fallow, sixty oxgangs. In the Inquest as to 
Knights’ Fees in Yorkshire, about 220 years 
later, Weighton appears as containing six 
and a half ploughlands and eleven oxgangs— 
in all, sixty-three oxgangs. 

One hesitates to have an opinion of one’s 
own against such an authority as Dr. Mait- 
land, but it has always seemed to me that the 
natural dislike of proprietors to be overtaxed, 
and the keen anxiety of Crown officials not 
to undertax, would make these fiscal areas as 
correct as possible, whilst the inherent con- 
servatism of agricultural communities would 
keep the same areas of tillage for generations. 

Dr. Maitland considered Walter of Henley 
a theorist merely, and his ploughland of nine- 
score acres a myth. The doctor doubts 
whether the ploughland ever exceeded six- 
score acres, the Saxon long hundred. In 
this conclusion the case of Myton fully 
supports him. In 1329 it was certified that 
each Myton oxgang contained fifteen acres 
of arable (and 15 x 8 = 120) “and ten acres 
of meadow thereto pertaining.” 

By the way, most people go to and fro 
in the earth and walk up and down in it 
under an impression that Hull is a compara- 
tively modern town founded by Edward I. 
As a matter of fact, when that King purchased 
the feudal lordship of it in the last decade of 
the thirteenth century, it was an important 
and growing town of some sixty houses, a 
church, a monastery, a court-house, a gaol, 
and a market—and also a rising port. 

Curiously enough, it was in two parishes, 
Hessle and Ferriby, so that there has never 
been a parish of Hull or a parish church of 
Hull. These parishes were divided by a very 
ancient thoroughfare called Aldgate, now re- 
presented by Whitefriargate, Silver Street, and 
Scale Lane, three principal streets in the old 
town. Ferriby (all of it in Aton fee) lay north 
or landward of the roadway; Hessle (all in 
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Camin fee), south or seaward (Leland speaks 
of “‘ Humber Se’’). King Edward only pur- 
chased Camin fee. He did not buy out the 
Atons or acquire their fee. Afterwards the 
two were distinguished in Myton (outside the 
town’s walls) as ‘‘ King’s fee”’ and “ Aton fee.” 
The Atons inherited their fee of a single 
ploughland from the De Vescis. 

I should be greatly obliged if any reader 
of the Antiguary would give me the precise 
signification of the «ade used in the 
Knights’ Fees Inquisition. It does not seem 
equivalent to evgo. Also how the totals 
were arrived at. For instance, Myton is 
mentioned, and in this way: “ Of the fee of 
De Vesci one ploughland. Gilbert de Aton 
holds the whole: wvde sixteen ploughlands 
make the fee.” I do not grasp the sequitur. 
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at the Sign of the Dwi. 
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Mr. H. St. GEORGE Gray (As- 
sistant-Secretary and Curator 
of the Somersetshire Archzo- 
logical Society’s Museum at 
Taunton Castle) has sent me 
the following information, 
which is of general as well 
as local interest. During the 
last year or so the Society’s 
collections have been greatly 
enriched by manuscripts, drawings, engrav- 
ings, books, and other printed matter. With 
regard to printed books the library possesses 
nearly every standard work relating to Somer- 
set, and contains in all some 18,000 volumes. 
Mr. C. Tite continues to add to his collection 
of Somerset books, and the series of Somerset 
worthies which are shown in frames. Through 
the generosity of Mr. Tite a calendar of the 
valuable manuscripts relating to Somerset, 
contained in the Serel Collection, has been 
compiled by Mr. A. J. Monday. The calendar 
has since been indexed. Mr. E. A. Fry, of 
London, has kindly finished his index of 
unpublished Somerset Wills, abstracts of 
which were made by the late Rev. Frederick 
Brown, and genealogists have already had 
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the advantage of using the card-catalogue 
kept in the library. 

Poel &* &* 
Lately the library was enriched by the 
generous action of the Right Hon. H. Hob- 
house, who has presented two large manu- 
script volumes. The older, written about 
1350, is a cartulary or calendar of the title- 
deeds of Sir John de Moleyns of Stoke 
Pogeys in Bucks, whose property included 
the Somerset Manors of Cucklington and 
Stoke Trister. The other volume, drawn up 
about 1460, records likewise the vast posses- 
sions of the Hungerford family, at one time 
owners of Farleigh Castle. With the excep- 
tion of the monuments still mouldering in 
the Chapel of St. Leonard within the ruins 
of the Castle, this volume is the sole relic in 
this county of a family of which Sir Thomas 
Hungerford is the first person formally men- 
tioned as the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. His descendant, Sir Edward, having 
disposed of all his other lands, finally sold 
his town house as the site of Hungerford 
Market; and though this has given place to 
the great station at Charing Cross, the foot- 
bridge by which passengers cross the Thames 
at this point is still known as Hungerford 
Bridge. 

* & &* 
The original Cartulary of Mynchin Buck- 
land, which was recently bequeathed to the 
Society by the late Mr. J. Brooking-Rowe, 
is a manuscript consisting of seventy-eight 
leaves of parchment measuring 16 inches by 
11} inches. The leather binding was pro- 
tected by a horn covering, supported at the 
edges by narrow strips of leather, and secured 
to the board of the manuscript by brass nails. 
The earliest date of the cartulary is 1152, 
and the latest 1423. The manuscript is very 
corrupt, and shows signs of having been dic- 
tated to the scribe; the variations in the 
names of the witnesses are numerous and 
confusing. Buckland Priory is situated in 
the Parish of Durston, and the area is now 
occupied by a farm-house. 


x xd x 
On the death of the late Dr. Hugh Norris, 
the Society acquired a manuscript book of 
Accounts of the Church and Poor Wardens, 
South Petherton, 1695-1740, and another 
volume, 1804-1819. From the same source 


were obtained deeds relating to North 
Quarme, Exton, dating from 1282 to 1463; 
also a very scarce local Civil War Tract, 
viz., ‘‘A more full Relation of the Battell 
fought betweene Sir Tho. Fairfax and Goring 
(The Battle of Langport), July 10, 1645.” 
Mr. F. S. Dodson has presented a Customary 
containing the “ Cheif Points of ye Customs 
of the Mannor of Taunton and Taunton 
Deane, in the County of Somerset, 1647.” 
Many other local deeds and papers have 
been presented. 
&* ad 5d 

The Zimes of November 11 stated that it 
was informed by Messrs. Sotheby that “ the 
eighth day’s sale of the Huth Library, fixed 
for Friday, November 24, and comprising 
the series of Shakespeare Folios and Quartos 
(Lots 1,187 to 1,228) will not take place, as 
the collection has been purchased privately.” 
Neither the price nor the name of the 
purchaser is given; but the Zimes quite 
reasonably suggests that the present value is 
not much short of £40,000 — though the 
books probably cost Mr. Huth not more 
than £ 4,o0o—and, in view of similar previous 
occurrences, it is not surprising that the name 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan is being mentioned 
as that of the purchaser. On November ro, 
I may here note, an imperfect copy of the 
First Folio was sold at Sotheby’s for £1,190. 


»* 
An important work embodying the results of 
Lord Carnarvon’s long explorations at Thebes 
is announced by Mr. Frowde. It is entitled 
Four Years’ Excavations at Thebes, by the 
Earl of Carnarvon and Mr. Howard Carter, 
with chapters by Mr. F. L. Griffith, M. 
George Legrain, Dr. Moller, Professor New- 
berry, and Professor Spiegelberg. The 
volume contains an account and translation 
of the important Historical Tablet relating 
to the wars of the Theban Kings of the 
Seventeenth Dynasty, with their Hyksos 
suzerains, which resulted in the final over- 
throw of the latter. It also records the 
discovery of a “Valley” Temple of Queen 
Hatshepsut’s date, situated at the end of the 
long Dromos, leading from the desert edge 
to the famous temple at Der el Bahari ; and 
a hitherto unsuspected Twelfth Dynasty 
cemetery underneath it, which has yielded 
a wealth of jewellery and other objects. The 
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important find of a cachette of some sixty 
burials, ranging in date from the Intermediate 
Period to the Early Eighteenth Dynasty, is 
also fully discussed and analyzed. An inter- 
esting section of the book deals with an ivory 
gaming-board (somewhat resembling our own 
“cribbage ” board) of about 1750 B,c., which 
was found during the excavations, and reveals 
to us a game that was played with small ivory 
pegs: the method of play Mr. Carter has 
succeeded in discovering. Crown folio in 
size, the book will contain a photogravure 
frontispiece, and over seventy full-page illus- 
trations, prepared at the Oxford University 
Press. 
»* * * 
I have received a prospectus of an American 
genealogical work entitled Descendants of 
Edward Small of New England and Allied 
Families, the second edition of which is 
being printed at the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in three volumes of about 
600 pages each, for subscribers only. Apart 
from its genealogical features, the book con- 
tains much concerning the history of the 
early beginnings in New England; it also 
touches upon the settlements at New Amster- 
dam (New York), Delaware Bay, and Virginia. 
It has many illustrations and maps. Sub- 
scribers’ names can be sent to, and full 
particulars of the work obtained from, the 
author, Mrs. L. A. W. Underhill, 324, Faneuil 
Street, Brighton Station, Boston, Mass. 
»* »* &* 

Considering the antiquarian, and, in some 
cases, artistic interest of spurs, comparatively 
little has been written on the subject ; and so 
one welcomes Mr. Charles de Lacy Lacy’s 
monograph on the subject, Zhe History of 
the Spur (London: published by “ The 
Connoisseur,’ price ros. 6d.). It is a 
scholarly work, based on wide research, and 
the author is able to correct mistakes found 
in the catalogues of various public museums, 
notably the Wallace Gallery and the Musée 
d’Artillerie in Paris. He furnishes a fairly 
exhaustive account of spurs from the time of 
their invention up to the present day, showing 
how they gradually evolved, and detailing their 
salient characteristics in each separate age ; 
while he deals with the question, repeatedly 
mooted, as to whether spurs ever really had 
any symbolic significance. Nor is he at a loss 


for an answer in this particular, for, by citation 
of numerous medizval chroniclers, he shows 
that, if spurs were never actually the emblem 
of knighthood, it was customary at one time 
—when a knight was to be degraded by 
royal mandate—publicly to tear his spurs 
from his heels. 

Toad &* &* 
Vexed and interesting questions relating to 
the origin of the Prince of Wales’s feathers 
and the armorial emblems borne by native 
Welsh rulers are discussed with much illus- 
trative detail in a book entitled Armorial 
Insignia of the Princes of Wales, which 
Messrs. Newberry and Pickering are bringing. 
out. Readers are not only introduced to 
such romantic figures as Cadwallawn, 
Llywelyn the Great, Edward III., the Black 
Prince, Owen Glendower, and the Tudors, 
but in tracing the early forms of feather, 
bird, and dragon devices, they are taken 
back to remote Assyria and pre - dynastic 
Egypt, from whose mythology the badges of 
the Houses of Lancaster and York, of the 
Bedfords, Beauforts, Tudors, and many 
others, it is suggested, were derived. 

& &* »* 
At the meeting of the Bibliographical Society 
on December 18, Mr. Falconer Madan will 
read a paper on “The Duplicity of Dupli- 
cates, with a Note on a new extension of 
Bibliography.” 

&* #* * 
The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries, by 
W. Y. Evans-Wentz, which Mr. Frowde is 
publishing, is the direct result of the author's 
travel among the Celtic people of Ireland, 
Scotland, the Isle of Man, Wales, Cornwall, 
and Brittany. Six Celtic scholars have 
written special introductions to the sections 
dealing with these districts, namely: Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, Dr. Alexander Carmichael, 
Miss Sophie Morrison, the Right Hon. Sir 
John Rhys, Mr. Henry Jenner, and Professor 
Anatole de Braz. Mr. Andrew Lang has 
also contributed to the volume. The author 
himself concludes that the fairy-faith is one 
aspect of a world-wide animism, and that 
it should receive careful consideration from 
anthropologists and psychical researchers, 
being not, as is popularly supposed, a mere 
fabric of groundless beliefs. 
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The manuscript of Boece’s Cronthkillis of 
Scotland, which was evidently made for 
James V. of Scotland, was sold on Novem- 
ber 7 at Sotheby’s sale of the books and 
manuscripts of the Earl of Kinnoull, and 


fetched £200. It is supposed that this 
interesting manuscript fell into the hands 
of the Duke of Lauderdale when he was 
imprisoned in Windsor Castle after the 
Battle of Worcester; and from Lauderdale 
it passed to the Hay family, of which the 
Earl of Kinnoull is the head. 


&* &* 5 ad 


The latest report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission deals with the Pepys 
manuscripts preserved at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. One paper is a letter from 
Henry Killigrew to the Earl of Leicester, 
and is concerned with the entertainment of 
Queen Elizabeth on her celebrated visit to 
Kenilworth in 1575. Here is the pyro- 
technic programme arranged for Queen 
Elizabeth's edification : 

“The first evening in the meadow — 
serpents of fire. Eight or ten pots of won- 
derful and pleasing things. Also birds to 
fly about in the air scattering fire. Two 
dogs and cats which will fight in the 
fireworks. 

“The second evening in the courtyard of 
the palace—a fountain throwing wine, water, 
and fire seven or eight hours continuously. 
This will be worth seeing for its marvellous 
fireworks. Three wheels of wonderful scented 
fire and of different colours. 

“The third evening in the river—a dragon 
as big as an ox which will fly twice or thrice 
as high as the tower of St. Paul’s and at that 
height will burn away and suddenly will 
issue from its whole body dogs, cats, and 
birds, which will scatter fire on all sides. 

“ There will be many other things in these 
fireworks impossible to describe in writing.” 

Mr. Killigrew in his letter explains that all 
these glories “ will ask two months’ work.” 
The firework maker’s demands were surely 
moderate: ‘‘ The charges will draw to £50, 
which sum he desires not to have in his own 
hands, but that he may receive it by 44 or 
45 at a time, and would gladly also that 
some by your lordship’s appointment may 
see how he doth employ the same.” Un- 


fortunately it is not recorded what Queen 

Elizabeth thought of ‘‘ the pots of wonderful 

and pleasing things ” and other devices. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 








Antiquatian IQews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Sor insertion under this heading. | 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Vol. xii., part ii., of the Zvansactions of the Essex 
Archeological Society is a substantial issue of about 
eighty pages. The place of honour is deservedly 
occupied by a paper on ‘‘ The Benedictine Abbey of 
Barking,” by Mr. A. W. Clapham. This is one of the 
first-fruits of the operations of the Morant Club. 
When, last year, the Barking Urban Council bought 
the site of the ancient Abbey of Barking for the pur- 
pose of laying most of it out as a recreation ground, 
the Club suggested that it was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for systematic exploration of the site. The 
council concurred, funds were raised, and a thorough 
excavation followed. The results as a whole were 
somewhat disappointing, but so much was discovered 
of the plan and remains of the church as to fully 
justify the labour. Mr. Clapham, after a short sketch 
of the history of the Abbey, here gives a lucid account 
of the work and of the discoveries. The paper is 
accompanied by an excellent folding plan and several 
illustrations. Other contributions include a paper on 
the early manorial history of ‘‘ Great Birch, Easthorpe, 
and the Gernons,” by Dr. J. H. Round; ‘‘ The Ings 
and Gings of the Domesday Survey, especially Fry- 
erning,” by Mrs. Archibald Christy ; ‘‘ The Wyncoll 
Family,” with a large folding pedigree, by Mr. L. C. 
Sier ; and ‘‘ The Manor of Great Myles’s, Kelvedon 
Hatch,” by Mr. H. Clifford. 


~ % 5 


The new part, vol. xli., part iii., of the Jozna/ of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland contains the 
continuation of Mr. H. T, Kuox’s important study of 
**Connacht Raths and Motes ’’ with numerous illus- 
trations. Mr. T. U. Sadleir supplies an account of 
** Richard Castle, Architect,” whose real name was 
De Richardi, and who was noteworthy as the first to 
introduce into Ireland the Palladian style. He came 
to Ireland about 1727, and has left his mark con- 
spicuously on buildings in Dublin, and to some extent 
elsewhere. Colonel Cavenagh sends a first paper on 
the now uninhabited mansion of Castletown, Carne, 
co. Wexford, and its owners. The Rev. J. L. Robin- 
son gives many interesting extracts, well illustrated, 
from the Proctors’ Accounts, 1689-90, of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin. Among the ‘“ Miscel- 
lanea” is a further contribution, which should not be 
overlooked, by Mr. G. H. Orpen to the controversy 
regarding the Norman theory of motes or mottes, 
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In the Journal of the Cork Historical and Arche- 
ological Society, July-September, the continuation 
of ‘‘Mrs, Elizabeth Freke, her Diary, 1671-1714,” 
attracts attention. It contains some singular pictures 
of social and domestic life. The good lady’s eccen- 
ricities of spelling are more than usually wonderful. 
The Rev Precentor Courtenay Moore contributes a 
description and summary of a curious document, dated 
1640, entitled “A True Historicall Relation of the 
Conversion of Sir Tobie Matthew, to the Holie 
Catholic Fayth.” Among the other contents are 
notes and illustrations by Mr. R. Day of a medallic 
memento of Trafalgar, and a pewter teapot of the 
Royal Cork City Regiment ; and an article on ‘‘ Dun- 
drinan and Castlemore,” by Mr. W, F. Butler. 





AAAAAAAAAAALA 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the subscribers 
to the BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS was held on 
November 7, the Dean of Westminster presiding. 
After the report had been adopted, Mr. R. M. 
Dawkins, the Director of the School, gave an 
illustrated account of the season’s work at the pre- 
historic city of Phylakopi in Melos. The central 
position of Melos and its trade in obsidian, the best 
material for knives before the discovery of iron, gave 
the island a special importance in the Bronze Age, he 
said, and its capital, situated on the sea cliff now called 
Phylakopi, was a flourishing city all through this 
period. A part of the city was chosen for excava- 
tion which had been hardly touched in previous work. 
In the best preserved part the walls were found to be 
covered with 4 feet of earth, and from this point 
down to the bedrock, some 16 feet below, the remains 
of walls were found, and the three successive cities 
clearly made out. In the first and early second 
cities—that is, in the latter part of the third mil- 
lennium B.c., the external relation was rather with 
the mainland of Greece than with Crete, as the im- 
ported pottery was for the most part of types found 
at Tiryns and in Boeotia and Thessaly. The native 
art at this time, however, had an independence which 
it presently lost and never regained. These earlier 
connections gradually gave way to the increasing in- 
fluence of Crete, which began in the Middle Minoan 
period, about the turn of the third and second 
millennium. This influence was marked by numerous 
imported vases from Crete, of which fine examples 
were found, dating to about 1500 B.c. The latest 
remains, dating from the end of the Bronze Age, and 
probably going as late as 1000 B.C., showed this 
Cretan influence giving way to the Mycenean. This 
final period witnessed also a great decadence at 
Phylakopi itself, for the native vase painting was 
now at last almost extinguished. With the beginning 
of the Iron Age (the Director continued), obsidian as a 
cutting material lost the value it had had all through 
the Bronze Age, and Melos, as the centre of the 
trade, declined in importance, and the site of its 
capital at Phylakopi was finally deserted. Amongst 
the minor antiquities, some clay crucibles for bronze 
casting werefound. They had three feet and a spout, 
from which, when the crucible was tilted over onits two 
VCL. VII. 


front feet, the molten metal could be poured. A fine 
stone mould for a double axe was found in the earlier 
excavation. 

It was established that at least in the time of the 
first city, the custom prevailed of burying children 
inside, or, at any rate, amongst the houses. In 
several places lying on the rock, or placed in holes 
made in its surfaces, large jars were found containing 
the bones of young children. Two of the jars were 
painted, and all belonged to the early geometric 
style. There seemed little doubt that the burials 
were actually in the houses, and from the numerous 
examples found, and the fact that all the burials were 
of children, it seemed that this custom of intra-mural 
burial was confined to infants. One such burial was 
found in the original excavation. The jars were all 
broken, but the majority of them had been recon- 
structed and photographed. In two cases the mouth 
of the jar was covered by a basin. The jars them- 
selves contained practically nothing except bones, but 
in association with the main group of those burials 
there was a number of painted jugs and cups, which, 
though not inside the jars, were probably buried with 
them. 

The annual dinner was held in the evening, when 
the principal speaker was Lord Morley of Blackburn. 

bd) 


bd) 
A meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL Asso- 
CIATION was held on November 2 in their new head- 
quarters in Adam Street, when Mr. Charles H. 
Hopwood delivered a lecture on ‘* The Curtain Walls 
and Flanking Towers of the Tower of London.” Mr. 
R. R. Leader presided. 

Mr. Hopwood’s lecture was illustrated by lantern 
views of parts of the Tower to which the public are 
rarely admitted. He showed, among other things, a 
picture of the monogram under the Bywood Tower, 
which contained all the letters of the alphabet, and 
also a view of a circular trap in the portcullis through 
which suspicious comers to the Tower were required 
to enter head first, so that the warder could inspect 
them as they came. The stone kitchen described in 
Ainsworth’s Zower of London was shown, and the 
lecturer said it was largely by that book that Queen 
Victoria and the Prince Consort were moved to rescue 
the Tower from decay into which it had fallen. The 
room in which Guy Fawkes was examined and also a 
facsimile of his signed confession was seen. The 
oratory in St. Thomas’s Tower was fully described, 
and the lecturer expressed his regret that the piscina 
had been partly cut away to accommodate the wains- 
cotting, that one of the old windows was filled up 
with a plate-rack, and a safe hid the holy-water stoup. 
St. Thomas’s Tower stood over the Traitor’s Gate, 
which we still possessed ; Mr. Barnum did not buy 
the original, but only some timbers near by. The 
views concluded with a photograph of the Tower taken 
by Dr. W. S. Lockyer from a balloon at a height of 
1,800 feet. 

Mr. Philip Norman (treasurer of the Society of 
Antiquaries), in discussing the lecture, said that among 
the flanking towers the only one which had Norman 
work was the basement of the Wakefield Tower. 
There was a tower to the west of the White Tower 
known as Coleharbour Tower, now destroyed, which 
was also said to have Norman remains, and it was 
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believed that there were Norman remains in the Lan- 
tern Tower, of late years rebuilt. The fact of these 
three towers standing rather near the White Tower 
and having Norman remains made one think that 
the original Norman work took in a considerably less 
area than the area of the present inner line of de- 
fence. Remains of the Roman wall had been dis- 
covered under the Bowyer Tower this year, and to 
the south-east of the White Tower were further re- 
mains above ground of the City wall, with a piece of 
the Wardrobe Tower attached, under which were 
Roman foundations, apparently of a bastion. He had 
recently been investigating the Tower of London, 
with Mr. A. W. Clapham, and he wished to venture a 
suggestion first made by his colleague. A line might 
be carried from the Bowyer Tower almost due south 
to the Lantern Tower, and then at about equal dis- 
tances to the Wakefield Tower, the Bell Tower, and 
to the Middle Tower. There was no evidence that 
the Norman fortifications were carried very far. It 
seemed probable that the Conqueror originally en- 
camped inside the wall and left it alone, utilising it as 
a defence. What occasion was there to pull it down? 
The Normans probably remained in temporary camp 
for some years. We believed that Gundulph built the 
Tower, but he lived till 1109. There seemed to be 
no certainty of permanent building much before 1087. 
The White Tower was built first, and when permanent 
outlying fortifications were needed the wall was used, 
and in course of time, as the original bastions decayed, 
the present wall towers were built on them. The 
south wall of the City had been an elusive affair, and 
it had always been difficult to decide what its course 
was. The theory he had mentioned gave strong 
reasons for supposing that at any rate we had the line 
of the eastern portions of it. 
2 a 

At the annual meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SocieETy on October 16 a well deserved 
honour was done to Mr. W. B. Redfern by electing 
him to the post of President. Dr. Stokes, in vacating 
the chair, paid a graceful tribute to his successor, 
whom he described as one honoured not only for his 
antiquarian attainments, but also for his distinguished 
career in connection with the borough. The report 
presented at the meeting chronicled steady progress, 
the membership having grown from 439 to 456. It 
also stated that the authorities of St. John’s College 
had been good enough to authorize the secretary to 
be responsible for any remains of past ages found 
upon the college property when ground is broken for 
building and other purposes, on the understanding 
that the articles found should remain at the disposal 
of the college, and that a proper report be made 
from time to time, During the summer several 
skeletons of the Romano-British type, together with 
a few bronze buckles, etc., had been unearthed close 
to the spot where the old Roman road crosses the 
Grange Road. One skeleton was discovered with 
its skull, which was quite perfect, resting against a 
Roman vase, and having several Roman articles 
beside it. It was much to be wished that other 


colleges could see their way towards treating the 
Society with similar confidence, in order that the 
record of the past life of Cambridge might be duly 
preserved, 


During August the secretary, assisted for a time 
by Dr. Duckworth, discovered and excavated seven 
Roman pottery kilns at Horningsea. Two of these 
had been carefully removed to the Museum of Arche- 
ology and Ethnology. Strange to say, the only coin 
found was a small silver British one of the reign of 
Boduoc. During September the secretary excavated 
another skeleton—the eighth—from the pre-Roman 
cemetery near the War Ditches on Cherryhinton 
Hill. It was that of a young woman about twenty 
years of age. In the left hand had been placed a 
hen’s egg for the purpose, according to an ancient 
custom, of providing sustenance during the journey 
from this life to the next. The broken egg-shell was 
found and is preserved. The excavation fund was 
well worthy the attention of members. Many most 
interesting sites close to Cambridge needed investi- 
gating, the only hindrance being want of sufficient 
money. After the report had been adopted, Mr. 
H. H. Brindley read some interesting “ Notes on 
Medizeval Ships.” At the close of the meeting, 
Mr. Redfern, in acknowledging the kind personal 
references by Dr. Stokes, remarked that that was 
probably the first time that one unconnected with 
the University had occupied the honourable position 
of President of that Society, and therefore he appre- 
ciated it all the more. 


2 iad) Sd) 
The paper read at the meeting of the SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY on November 8 was “A 
Study in Biblical Philology,” by the Rev. Dr. Ball. 


~ 6s 8 

Before assembling at their annual meeting at Hull 
on October 30, the members of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY paid a visit to the site of 
Haltemprice Priory, about two miles south of Cot- 
tingham, where the hon. secretary, the Rev. A. N. 
Cooper, Vicar of Filey, read a paper on the Priory, 
written by the Rev. Dr. Cox, founder and ex-Presi- 
dent of the Society. 

The Priory was originally founded by Thomas 
Wake in 1322, on a site adjacent to the village of 
Cottingham, upon land which is still known as the 
Priory Fields, near the railway-station. A few years 
later it was removed to the spot now called Haltem- 
price, where it was inhabited by Augustinian Canons 
from the Monastery of Brunne, in Lincolnshire, and 
dedicated to the Nativity, the Annunciation, and the 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross. All that remains of 
the fabric of the Priory are a few stones, which are 
preserved in the existing house, built by the Ellerker 
family, towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
Dr. Cox’s paper recorded the fact that the great 
privileges granted to Haltemprice largely turned 
upon the fact that the founder had royal connections. 
He married Blanche, daughter of Henry, Duke of 
Lancaster, and his sister married Edward the Second’s 
brother, Edmund, Earl of Kent. Haltemprice had 
more than local notoriety in its day, because it pos- 
sessed the body of Thomas Wake, which was visited 
in cases of fever, an arm of St. George, and the girdle 
of the Virgin Mary. 

A visit was paid to Kirkella Church, an interesting 
Early English building, the details of which were 
pointed out by the Rector, the Rev. Canon Foord. 
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The annual meeting was held after dinner at the 
— Station Hotel, with Colonel Saltmarshe in the 
chair. 


The annual dinner and meeting of the BRADFORD 
HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was suc- 
cessfully held on October 25. This active Society 
should be better supported. A membership of 129 
only is hardly worthy of Bradford. The first ordinary 
meeting of the session was held on November I, when 
the President (Mr. John Sowden) recalled the Brad- 
ford of a hundred years ago in a brief paper of remini- 
scences Culled from his father and grandfather. His 
father in those days pursued his hobby of gardening 
on the site now occupied by St. George’s Hall, and 
he well remembered the capture of fine trout in the 
Thornton and Bowling Becks, which then “sparkled 
in their purity.” It was a well-known fact that 
apricots and peaches once grew in the Manor House, 
in Kirkgate, whilst in the gardens behind the houses 
in Ivegate, through which ran a pretty water flush, 
tenants grew similar fruit on their walls. An illu- 
minating insight into Yorkshire village life of the 
early eighteenth century was subsequently afforded 
the company through the medium of a quaint little 
manuscript volume exhibited by Mr. W. E. Preston, 
who related the recent discovery of the ‘‘ find” ina 
second-hand bookseller’s shop of a neighbouring 
town. The book is a leather-bound ‘‘ Goldsmith’s 
Almanack,” dated 1715, in which are recorded, in 
small, cramped handwriting, varied public transac- 
tions of the hamlet of Thruscross, in the parish of 
Fewston. The record, which covered the period 
from 1714 to 1738, had evidently belonged to some 
person resident in the district, who probably held the 
offices of churchwarden of the chapelry and overseer 
of the township. The book contained a large number 
of records of births and marriages at the chapelry 
formerly existing at Thruscross, and it was, said Mr. 
Preston, of importance as a supplement to the Fewston 


Church registers. 
2% OF 


At the opening meeting of the session of the CHESTER 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on October 17, Mr. Frank 
Simpson read a paper on “ Cilcain, Flintshire.” The 
lecturer described the journey by road from Mold to 
the Loggerheads, proceeding along the Leete to 
Cilcain village, exhibiting a number of views to be 
seen in and about the beautiful valley. Cilcain parish 
church, the north aisle of which was burnt in 1532, 
and its unique inner roof furnished the chief part of 
the lecture. Among the features illustrated were the 
exterior, the interior, including the old gallery, the 
beautiful Perpendicular carved oak roof, the unique 
Norman font, fourteenth-century coffin lids, the 
church bells, and the churchyard cross and sun-dial. 


“a «% 
A meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES was held on October 25, Dr. F. W. Dendy 
in the chair. Mr. F. Gerald Simpson addressed the 
meeting on “The builder of the Roman Wall, as 
indicated by the results of the excavation of High 
House Mill Castle and turrets near Birdoswald, 
Gilsland.” He spoke of the theories put forward by 
Horsley, Dr. Bruce and others, and then, with the 


use of a blackboard plan, showed exactly what had 
been found in the course of excavating. There were 
remains of a stone wall, of a turf wall, and of a 
vallum. These were quite apart and distinct, and 
any evidence from the stone wall could only be 
associated with it, and could not be connected with 
the turf wall. The evidence they found in the form 
of pottery and coins—more especially pottery—was 
that the wall must have been built prior to 208 A.D., 
the epoch of Severus, and most probably near 150, 
during the time of Hadrian. 

Mr. P. Newbold, lecturer in classics and ancient 
history, said the accumulated evidence was certainly 
in favour of Hadrian having built the wall. 

Mr. J. P. Gibson, of Hexham, said there had never 
been a turf wall. The work referred to was a ram- 
part, which the Romans put up in a time of difficulty 
or stress, before they had had time to build the stone 
wall. All along the line there was not a scrap 
of evidence of a turf wall excepting this portion of a 
turf rampart. 


s~ « ~% 


The first general meeting of the HELLENIC SOCIETY 
was held November 14 in the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries at Burlington House, when Professor 
G. Baldwin Brown read an illustrated paper on 
‘* Ancient Greek Dress.” Sir Arthur Evan pre- 
sided. 

Professor Baldwin Brown said that the dress of the 
ancient Greeks might be termed the most Hellenic 
product of Hellenism, for there was nothing that 
exhibited so perfectly the capacity of the Greeks for 
effecting beautiful results by direct and simple means. 
Alike for the overdress, in its smaller forms as 
chlamys or veil, and more ample form as himation, 
as for the underdress, in its two forms Doric and 
Ionic, all that was required were pieces of woollen 
or linen stuff, white or coloured, plain or adorned 
with inwoven or painted ornaments, fabricated in the 
household loom in the shape of a rectangle or cylinder. 
The fastenings took the form of pins and clasps, or 
stitches, and of girdles and bands, and by means of 
these the robe could be left loosely streaming or 
girded close, while its length could be adjusted in a 
moment to the taste or occupation of the wearer, and 
the arms could be let entirely free or draped by an 
ample sleeve to the waist. In regard to the ques- 
tion whether the dress represented in the monu- 
ments was that actually worn in daily life, it 
had to be noted that the forms and details 
which had been regarded as artistic conventions 
were, in this modern age of experiment, seen to be 
merely reproductions in an aspect of beauty of what 
Nature offered. In the pediment figures from the 
Parthenon the drapery was treated, not only with 
a view to beauty in composition, but with an almost 
modern delight in the little varieties and accidents 
that were never thought of till Nature actually pre- 
sented them before our eyes. He would argue, he 
said, in favour of the simplest possible explanation of 
the appearances of Greek drapery as seen in the 
monuments. He did not regard the Ionic chiton as 
different in principle from the Doric, or accept the 
description given of it in a recent English book as a 
sewn garment very like a sleeved nightgown made of 
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linen. To suppose it was ever made of two rectangu- 
lar pieces sewn together so as to form what had been 
elegantly described as a sack with a hole in the 
bottom for the head to go through and two holes at 
the sides for the arms, was a complete misunderstand- 
ing. The holes in the sides were quite imaginary, 
as the arms always came out at the top, and the 
difficulty about the hole for the head was that if the 
aperture were of the right size to allow the dress to 
lie nicely on the shoulders it would be inconveniently 
small for the passage of the head of a woman who 
wore her natural hair. In certain forms of Greek 
art, such as Ionic sculpture and vase-painting, the 
artist would sometimes play in a decorative spirit 
with the forms before him, and it was better to assume 
that he was not always precisely accurate than that 
Greek ladies cut their dresses about and sewed odd 
bits on to them for no apparent reason than to 
justify some drawing of Hieron or Brygos. 


Other meetings have been the autumn gathering of 
the KOYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE at West- 
minster Abbey, October 20, and the first ordinary 
meeting of the session on November I, when 
Mr. A. H. Thompson read a paper on ‘‘The Regis- 
ters of John Gynwell, Bishop of Lincoln, for the year 
1349”; the VikING CLUB, November 17, when 
Dr. Buergel Goodwin, of the University of Stock- 
holm, lectured on ‘‘ Scandinavian Races and Nationali- 
ties,” with lantern illustrations ; the annual meeting 
of the WILLIAM SALT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
at Stafford, on October 21; the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY, October 30, when the Rev. J. P. 
Rushe read a paper on ‘‘ The Origin of St. Mary’s 
Gild in connection with Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge”; the BRIGHTON ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
CLuB, November 1, when the Rev. G. Street lectured 
on ** Sussex Folk Songs”; the BRISTOL AND GLOU- 
CESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, at Bristol, 
on October 18, when Mrs. Rotha Clay read a paper 
on ‘‘ Recluses of the West of England”; HALIFAX 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, November 7; the WooL- 
WICH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, October 25; and the 
SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, October 17. 


aw 


Reviews and Motices 
of W2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI BY JAN MABUSE. 
By M. W. Brockwell. With special plates. 
London: Zhe Atheneum Fress, 1911. Royal 
4to., pp. xiv, 71, and an Appendix on the 
National Art Collections Fund. Price ros. 6d. 
net, 

In this excellent monograph, an art critic’s cour de 
force of ten days, and gaily dedicated to sixteen 
friends ‘‘and some others,” Mr. Brockwell tells us all 


we can expect to know about the last treasure to be 
added to the National Gallery. Mabuse’s master- 
piece, recently acquired from the Earl of Carlisle’s 
family by the joint enterprise of the Government and 
the National Art Collections Fund, is probably one of 
the great pictures of the world. It may be that early 
Flemish art will always be caviare to the general 
taste. Memlinc and Van Eyck, however, produced 
miracles of technical skill ; this picture alone would 
allow Mabuse to join their rare company. It is said 
that the work, originally painted for the Abbey of 
Grammont in East Flanders about 1507, occupied its 
maker for seven years. One can well believe it. 
The objective treatment of the whole scheme, 
finished to a high degree of elaborated perfection, 
results in a marvel of patient skill. The extremely 
interesting ‘‘detail” photographs, for which Mr. 
Brockwell has obtained special facilities before the 
precious panels which contain this painting were 
restored to their protecting frame, enable us to study 
the craft of the painter almost better than it is possible 
to do at Trafalgar Square. The chalice of King 
Jasper and the monstrance of Balthazar are as 
wonderful specimens of goldsmith’s art as the 
originals from which they must have been painted. 
The Pre-Raphaelite beauty of the white nettle which 
springs from the broken pavement in the foreground, 
and the pathos of the sturdy donkey which nibbles 
other weeds at the back, are as skilfully rendered as 
the grace of the Flemish madonna and the almost 
Italian poetry of the hovering angels. Mr. Brockwell 
is an enthusiast for the picture. His extracts from 
old references to this picture, such as those from the 
Atheneum of 1851, are more valuable than the rather 
scrappy specimens of more modern journalism. But 
his own elaborate essay on the ‘‘ pedigree” of the 
picture, and his lively account of Mabuse himself 
areexcellent. The book isa model piece of specialised 
W. H. D. 


research. 
* * x 
THE HISTORY OF THE FoREST OF Exmoor. By 
Edward T. MacDermot, M.A. Maps and IIlus- 
trations. Taunton, Barnicott and Pearce, 1911. 
Large 8vo. pp. xii, 480. Price 21s. net. 

Mr. MacDermot has been happy in his subject. 
The fringe of it was touched by the late Mr. E. J. 
Rawle in his Annals of the Ancient Royal Forest of 
Exmoor, but for the most part Mr. MacDermot has 
dug in virgin soil. Not only has he thoroughly 
searched the original documents at the Record Office, 
but the great bulk of the information which he has 
gathered is here printed for the first time. From the 
records of forest perambulations the variations in 
boundaries are traced ; valuations, the succession of 
wardens, the proceedings of forest Eyres, and many 
other details of forest area, forest history and forest 
economy are set forth, explained and illustrated from 
the original sources. The Rolls of the Swainmote 
Court are the only supposedly extant records of 
Exmoor Forest which have escaped the researches of 
Mr. MacDermot, and he has hunted so widely and so 
persistently for them that the probability is that they 
have been lost or destroyed. Their absence, how- 
ever, does not prevent the chapter on ‘‘ The Swain- 
mote Court and its Suitors,” in which also is given 
an excellent account of the rights of common and 
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other customs affecting or connected with the moor, 
from being one of the most interesting inthe book. In 
the seventeenth century came the tithe war. The Forest 
had always been an extra-parochial district ; and ap- 
parently up to near the end of the sixteenth century 
the sheep on Exmoor, most of which came from distant 
North Devon parishes, were considered exempt from 
tithes for the half-year or so during which they were 
out of their respective parishes. Then some of the 
North Devon clergy began to exact the full tithe out 
of these sheep. Certain foresters and farmers re- 
sisted, and in the Court of Exchequer won the first 
fight. But the King himself wanted money, so in 
July, 1633, Charles, in consideration of the sum of 200 
marks, granted ‘‘ All those our tithes ” in places out of 
parishes on Exmoor to one George Cottington, who 
proceeded to enforce his claim, and this led to more 
legal proceedings. The fight went on till 1657, when 
the country folk were completely defeated, and the 
right of the tithe farmer to all tithes arising in the 
forest was definitely established. In 1651 the 
‘‘Rump” had a survey made of Exmoor as ex-royal 
property—Mr. MacDermot prints the survey—and 
in the following year sold it to private purchasers. 
The principal person concerned in this transaction 
was James Boevey, of London, Merchant, and the 
story of his law suits, and of how he manceuvred to 
retain his hold on the forest after the Restoration had 
upset the pretty purchase scheme makes amusing 
reading. The leasing of the forest in the eighteenth 
century (accompanied by more law suits), and the final 
enclosure and the various allotments of forest area— 
the final award was made in 1819—bring the history 
of Exmoor Forest toan end. Mr. MacDermot has 
done well a thoroughly fresh piece of work. The 
book is well documented from sources now explored 
for the first time for the purpose. It is one of the 
most important contributions, if not the most impor- 
tant, to the subject of forest law and history that 
has been made for many years. There is a capital 
index, as well as most useful maps and some good 
photographic illustrations; and the typography and 
general ‘‘get-up” of the book reflect the greatest 
credit on the Taunton publishers. 


PENMANSHIP OF THE SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. A Series of 
Typical Examples from English and Foreign 
Writing Books, selected by Lewis F. Day. 
London: &. 7. Batsford, 1911. Crown 4to. 
Price 18s. net. 

The late Mr. Day, whose books on various forms 
of design, on painted glass and enamelling, and other 
works of technical art, are well known, chose most 
of the examples here reproduced from a collection of 
writing books of the dates named in the title at that 
time in the possession of Mr. Batsford; and the 
selection has been completed by Miss Day, Mr. 
Batsford, and Mr. Percy J. Smith. The last-named 
contributes an Introduction (for some reason unpaged) 
to the volume, in which he briefly criticizes and 
analyzes some of the examples in the fine series of 
plates which follows. These specimens, which for 
variety of manner and representativeness of style 
seem to have been admirably chosen, are interesting, 
and worth study from a minor and a major point of 


view. From the former they may be regarded as 
reflecting the spirit of their times, and to be studied 
in connection with the conditions under which, and 
surroundings amid which, they were produced. This 
is a minor point of view, as we have said, but it 
suggests a study not without its fascination. But 
from the major point of view—that from which the 
book will chiefly be judged—these examples of what 
Mr, Percy Smith well calls “essentially a conscious 
art,” contain very much that will be found most use- 
fully suggestive and helpful by designers and draughts- 
men. The art of writing touches a large number 
of artistic crafts of the present day, and a host of 
craftsmen should find suggestion and inspiration 
among the 112 examples of penmanship of three 
centuries and of various countries here reproduced. 
They are not all to be commended for adoption or 
imitation. Mr, Smith, in his Introduction, admits 
and comments upon the thinness and weakness of 
treatment of some of the decorative accompaniments 
in one or two examples and the disconnectedness of 
design in others, and those who use the book may 
not always quite see eye to eye with him in his 
appreciation of certain specimens; but taken as a 
whole, the collection is representative, and will be 
found most valuable and suggestive, not least by all 
concerned with the modern art and craft of adver- 
tisement. The book is beautifully produced, as 
Mr. Batsford’s books always are. At the end is a 
list of the books from which the examples have been 
drawn—a useful bit of bibliography, and helpful to 
those who may wish to go to the fountain-head and 
study the old writing books for themselves. 
*x x 
YE SOLACE OF PILGRIMES. By John Capgrave. 
1450. Edited by C. A. Mills, with Introductory 
Note by the Rev. H. M. Bannister, M.A. 
Frontispiece. London: Henry Frowde, 1911. 
4to., pp. xviii, 190. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

It will be a delight to bibliophiles, as well as to all 
students of Rome, to know that the long lost work 
descriptive of that city, written by John Capgrave, 
Prior of Kings Lynn, and Provincial of the Austin 
Friars, has been discovered, and is faithfully tran- 
scribed in these pages from a beautifully written manu- 
script in the Bodleian. Mr. Mills, secretary of the 
British and American Archeological Society at Rome, 
saw this manuscript accidentally in the Bodleian four 
years ago, when it was suggested that it was worth 
printing. The transcription and annotation were 
undertaken by Mr. Mills with the idea of simply issu- 
ing it to the members of the society of which he is 
secretary as an interesting and detailed description of 
Rome by an English pilgrim about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. As the editor was passing from 
Rome to Oxford he took the transcript to the British 
Museum to show it to that veteran authority Sir 
George Warner. Sir George’s rare powers of obser- 
vation at once suggested that this might be the 
work of Capgrave (1393-1464), a distinguished and 
well-known writer and historian. A close and ex- 
haustive examination of the manuscript and its 
comparison with other Capgrave texts resulted in 
establishing the truth of the suggestion beyond all 
cavil. It was therefore thought well that the book 
should be published and not merely privately issued. 
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This long manuscript, in Capgrave’s own peculiarly 
neat hand, is evidently a model of accuracy. This 
pilgrim was in the habit of copying the inscriptions 
and the list of relics in the numerous churches that he 
visited. Several of these inscriptions are still extant, 
and in every case it is found on comparison that the 
old Austin friar is letter-perfect. It may therefore be 
fairly deduced that the copies of those inscriptions, as 
well as general descriptions, are also trustworthy. 

As Mr. Bannister points out, this manuscript, now 
so happily made known and so admirably annotated, 
adds materially to our knowledge of the Middle 
English of the fifteenth century. 

*x* * 

HELLENISTIC ATHENS. By W. S. Ferguson. Lon- 
don : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1911. 8vo., pp. 
xviii, 487. Price 12s, net. 

In Greece, as Professor Ferguson aptly says in the 
opening of this elaborate volume, ‘‘ liberal institutions 
were acclimated for the first time in the history of 
mankind.” He declares, probably with truth, that 
this characteristic eminence in that cultivation of art, 
literature, and philosophy, which we call culture, 
was largely due to the smallness and compactness of 
the city-state. His own theme, in this very learned 
and abundantly annotated essay, is the portrayal in 
the case of Athens, ‘‘the greatest of them all,” of 
what he calls the gradual transformation of a lot of 
little city-states into municipalities of large territorial 
empires, and by this remarkable piece of research 
work, where he makes generous acknowledgment of 
the labour of others in the same field, he has aimed at 
filling a conspicuous gap in historical literature. All 
students of Hellenic heroes and affairs are well sup- 
plied with information about the great period ending 
with the death of Alexander ; but it is not so easy to 
trace the general movement or even the details of all 
that happened in the two and a half centuries which 
ended with the sack of Athens by Sulla in 86 B.c. 
In this volume we can proceed from watching the 
first struggles for independence to the collisions with 
Macedon, Egypt, and Rome. We detect the régime 
of a Tory democracy and the fostering of a cosmo- 
politan spirit by philosophic schools, so apt is history 
to repeat her phenomena and to declare that nearly 
everything which happens has happened before. 
There must be little that happened in Athens, political 
and social, during the period here treated, which 
does not receive attention at the hands of this Ameri- 
can teacher who compiled his treatise in such pleasant 
places as are mentioned in his preface.—W. H. D. 

* * * 

THE HISTORICAL GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 
PARISH CHURCH. By A. H. Thompson, F.S.A. 
Twenty illustrations. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1911. 8vo., pp. xii, 142. Price Is. net, 
cloth; 2s. 6d. net, leather. 

Three months ago we noticed a little book in the 
same series of ‘*‘ Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature,” by the same author, on Zhe Ground- 
Plan of the English Parish Church, which was 
written chiefly from the constructional or architectural 
point of view. It is supplemented by the companion 
book now before us, in which attention is paid to the 
historical circumstances to which, directly or in- 
directly, the growth of the parish church was due. 


Mr. Thompson writes well, and has produced an 
excellent manual which even experienced ecclesi- 
ologists need not disdain to turn over. He brings 
out very clearly one or two points which are rather 
apt to be lost sight of. He emphasizes, for instance, 
the fact that when a parish church in medizval days 
was built or rebuilt or enlarged, the cost was for the 
most part met, not by the monasteries which in so 
many cases had appropriated the churches, but by the 
generosity of the parishioners and the pious laity. 
One curious result of this is illustrated on p. 87 by 
existing East Anglian examples, which show how 
splendidly the repairs or rebuilding of the nave were 
carried out by the wealthy laity while ‘‘ the rectors, 
monastic or otherwise, were less active about the 
chancel.” Mr. Thompson does well to lay stress on 
the fact that the growth of churches, as well as the 
founding of chantries, was due to lay devotion. 
Another point well brought out is that architecture 
was ‘‘a popular, democratic art, in which the instinc- 
tive faculties became trained to a high pitch. The 
individual mason was allowed free play for his 
talent.’ The master mason was the architect. In 
referring (p. 31) tothe development of church building 
in the Sacsinath and fifteenth centuries by the rich 
men of commerce, Mr. Thompson might have men- 
tioned the generous woolmen of the Cotswolds, and 
the splendid fanes they built, as at Northleach and 
Chipping Campden. In another section the author 
explains very clearly the complicating influence of 
chantry chapels on parish church plans, and gives 
many examples of the great diversity of their pro- 
vision. In describing the various uses to which the 
upper story of a church porch was often put (pp. 71- 
75), Mr. Thompson does not mention its occasional 
use as a kind of parish armoury or arsenal, as exem- 
plified in the strongly barred ‘‘ priest’s chamber” 
over the north porch of Mendlesham Church, with 
its remarkable collection of fifteenth and sixteenth 
century armour. 


THE YOUNG MAN FROM STRATFORD. By Henry 
Saint-George. Frontispiece. London: William 
Reeves, 1911. 8vo., pp. viii, 144. Price 2s. net. 

Another contribution to the ‘‘ Bacon-Shakespeare 

Controversy’! Mr. Saint-George addresses himself 

to an exposure and refutation of three books by 

‘* Baconians "— Zhe Mystery of William Shakespeare, 

by Judge Webb; Zhe Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, 

by Lord Penzance ; and Zhe Problem of the Shakes- 
peare Plays, by G. C. Bompas, K.C. He tears to 
pieces the fabric of assumption and inference woven 
by these three learned lawyers, and with no small 
ability destroys the case, such as it is, for the Bacon 
authorship of the plays. For our own part we should 
be disposed to leave the Baconians to “ stew in their 
own juice.’ The controversy is really so idle and 
unnecessary. Mr. Saint-George is much stronger in 
exposing the fallacies of his opponents than in stating 
the positive arguments for the identity of Shakespeare 
the player and Shakespeare the poet and dramatist. 

Much more can be said on the positive side than is to 

be found in this little book, and he is quite wrong in 

saying (p. 14) that all that is with certainty known 
about Shakespeare ‘‘can be summed up in a para- 
graph”; but so far as he goes he marshals his facts 











and arguments with no small ability, and his book is 
both temperate and convincing. It is a pity that he 
is inclined to be a little slipshod in style. There is an 
extremely clumsy sentence near the top of p. 34; 
“Sydney” Lee is a gratuitous error; “hence the 
need for you and I” (p. 5) is ungrammatical ; 
‘* Spencer ” for “ Spenser ” (twice on p. 50) is shock- 
ing; and in “to promote some ulterior motive,” on 
p- 103, “‘motive” should be “object.” But these 
slips notwithstanding, the book contains much good 
argument as well as sound sense. 


* * * 


We offer a warm welcome to the first of the Inven- 
tories to be issued by the Royal Commission on the 
Ancient and Historical Monuments and Constructions 
in Wales and Monmouthshire. This is 4” /nventory 
of the Ancient Monuments in County Montgomery. 
(Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office: 
Wyman and Sons. Price tos.) It is a representative 
volume, for almost every class of objects and type of 
constructions familiar to the student of Welsh antiqui- 
ties is represented within the county. An important 
exception is that, so far, no trace of palzolithic man 
has been discovered. There are sufficient reasons, 
which are carefully set out in the Introduction, for 
recognizing the existence of man in the Neolithic 
Period in the county ; though only one example of 
the long barrow, usually considered the typical form 
of Neolithic burial mound, a group in the parish of 
Llanfihangel yng Ngwynfa, is known, while round 
barrows are numerous. There are no cromlechs. 
Cinerary urns bear witness to the Bronze Age. 
There are four circles, a few standing stones, and 
many earthen camps, and two Late Celtic bronze 
objects have been found. Examples of later antiqui- 
ties are fairly numerous. The inventory itself, which 
is mainly the work of that well-known Welsh anti- 
quary, Mr. Edward Owen, F.S.A., the Secretary of 
the Commission, is very fully and carefully done. 
Sufficient detailed information is given about each 
entry, and the whole forms an invaluable record. 
The inventory contains many maps and illustrations, 
and also an important list of the monuments specified 
by the Commissioners as especially worthy of illustra- 
tion. We wish an octavo or quarto size of volume 
could have been adopted rather than a folio; but 
every student of Welsh antiquities, and indeed every 
antiquary, will gratefully welcome the volume, and 
will await with expectant impatience the issue of its 
successors. 
* * * 


Mr. Henry Frowde has issued, as one of the customary 
extracts from the Proceedings of the British Academy, 
Professor Percy Gardner’s learned paper on The 
Earliest Coins of Greece Proper (price 2s. 6d. net). 
The Professor discusses the evidence, traditionary and 
other, regarding the earliest issues of coins at Avgina, 
by the cities of Eubcea, by the Corinthians, and at 
Athens. Incidentally the history is given of the 
origin of the various types of coinage. The separate 
issue, in handy form, of this valuable and important 
paper, will be appreciated by numismatists. Another 
similar issue is that of the Academy’s first annual 
Shakespeare lecture, What to Expect of Shakespeare, 
by Mr. J. J. Jusseraud (price ts. net). This eloquent 
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address—both tribute and criticism—by a brilliant 
Frenchman, whose knowledge of our literature and 
mastery of our tongue are both remarkable, will be 
widely read. 

x *k x 
We have received a copy of the Official Historical 
Catalogue (price 2s.) of the Scottish Exhibition held 
this year at Glasgow. It contains 1,155 pages, which 
contain particulars of many thousands of exhibits of 
every degree of historical and often personal interest, 
and of every period of Scottish history from the 
Neolithic Age downwards. These contents of the 
Palace of History are of amazing variety; they touch 
the life of the past at every point—-individual, tribal, 
national, social, domestic, artistic, and any other 
facet of that life which may occur to the visitor. 
The full descriptions and occasional annotations make 
this volume of some permanent importance. We are 
not surprised to hear that an illustrated edition is in 
preparation to be issued in two volumes. It should 
form a valuable work of reference as well as a fine 
souvenir of an extraordinary collection. Particulars 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary to the 
History Committee, Mr. George Eyre-Todd, Palace 
of History, Scottish Exhibition, Glasgow. 

*x* * * 
The Architectural Review, October, is a particularly 
good issue. ‘The Vyne’’—the famous home of the 
Chutes—by Mr. J. A. Gotch; ‘‘ Abbot’s Hospital, 
Guildford,” by Mr. W. H. Godfrey ; “ Mansart’s Chapel 
at Versailles” ; and ‘‘ The Aitre S. Maclou, Rouen,” 
by Mr. Alan Snow, all beautifully illustrated, are 
some of the contents of this capital number. In the 
November number we notice specially illustrated 
papers on ‘‘ The Tower of London and its Develop- 
ment,” by Mr. A. W. Clapham; ‘‘Saracenic Vault- 
ing,” by Mr. W. Harvey; and ‘* Three Wells Gate- 
ways.” 

* * * 
Several quarterlies reached us too late for notice 
last month. The Musical Antiguary, October, is 
distinguished by a paper on ‘‘ An Unknown Auto- 
graph of Henry Purcell,” by Mr. W. Barclay Squire. 
Among the other contents, Mr. W. J. Laurence’s 
particulars of “ Eighteenth-Century Magazine Music” 
shed a curious side-light on eighteenth-century tastes 
and forms of musical expression, and Mr. R. R. 
Terry's notes on ‘Some Sistine Chapel Traditions” 
will interest many musicians. The Zssex Review, 
October, is an excellent number, most readable 
throughout. Place-Names, the Life of an Essex 
Yeoman in 1672, the Ravages of the Black Death 
in one Essex Manor, Essex Elections of nearly Two 
Centuries Ago, and Essex Cricket of the Present Year, 
are among the items on an enticing bill of fare. The 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archaeological Journal, 
October, opens with another of Mr. C. E. Keyser’s 
excellent descriptions of Berkshire churches, this time- 
dealing with Padworth and Englefield, illustrated by 
ten fine photographic plates. Among the other 
contents are short papers on “Tom Hughes Country” 
and ‘'‘ Waylen Smith’s Cave.” 

*x* * * 


The London County Council have issued two more 
parts (Nos. 33 and 34) of their useful /mdication o7 
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Hlouses of Historical Interest in London. No. 33 
contains well-prepared notes on George Borrow and 
Charles Dickens, whose one-time homes at 22, Here- 
ford Square, Brompton, and 13, Johnson Street, 
Somers Town, respectively, have recently been marked 
with tablets; while No. 34 commemorates the resi- 
dence of D. G. Rossetti, William Morris, and Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, at 17, Red Lion Square, W.C. 
We have also received a short paper by Miss Ethel 
Lega-Weekes on ‘‘ Arms of the See of Exeter,” 
reprinted from Devon and Cornwall Notes and 
Queries ; Part 16, vol. i., of Mr. Henry Harrison’s 
valuable dictionary of Surnames of the United 
Kingdom (Eaton Press, 190, Ebury Street, S.W. 
Price Is. net) ; the first monthly list of topographical 
and other views issued by F. Lehmann of Frankfort 
(Romerberg, 3); a catalogue of noteworthy manu- 
scripts, including documents of historical and literary 
interest, illuminated books of hours, musical manu- 
scripts, etc., from Messrs. Ellis of New Bond Street ; 
a catalogue containing a well-varied selection of 
second-hand books from Messrs. W. N. Pitcher 
and Co., Cross Street, Manchester; and Azvista 
@’ Italia, October. 


SS 


Correspondence. 


a 
FURTHER DISCOVERIES IN THANET. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. H. Hurp, C.E., Surveyor for the Council, 
Broadstairs, has again been most fortunate in unearth- 
ing interesting British and Saxonremains. Last time 
it was in ‘‘the Celtic village,” near Dumpton (upon 
which he read a clever and well reasoned paper before 
the Society of Antiquaries three years ago) ; this time 
the ancient remains have been unearthed from the 
lawn or field in front of Valetta House, Broadstairs. 
On this lawn several withered patches were noticed, 
and, when excavations were carried out by Mr. Hurd 
to ascertain the cause, a large circular trench was 
found, about 50 feet in diameter, cut through the 
9 inches of surface soil down into the chalk, for about 
4 feet. The trench was V-shaped, and about 3 feet 
in width at the upper part. Close to its edges—both 
outside and inside the circle—some eight or more 
skeletons were found. Fach lay crouched on its side 
in oval excavations in the chalk, about 3 feet from 
the surface. Most of them seemed to follow the line 
of the trench, but were not specially oriented ; in fact, 
one was laid in diametrically the opposite position to 
its adjoining neighbour. I was privileged to see the 
men at work on Tuesday last, but up to that time no 
implements, cinerary urns, or articles of interest had 
been found with any of the crouched skeletons. This 
is not so strange when it is known the various 
remains were simply uncovered, not disturbed, 
examined, or removed. The oval graves were about 
4 feet by 2 feet. At that section of the circle near 
Valetta House, and nearer the surface than any of 


the others (z.¢., about 2 feet down), lay, stretched out 
full length, another type of skeleton, strong-boned, 
large-headed, and massive. In this case the man was 
placed with his head pointing quite away from the 
trench, and with no relation to the other interments. 
Under his arm six or eight silver coins were deposited, 
and a greenish glass ‘‘ beaker,” with a very narrow 
base and tear-like projections, was also found. This 
latter skeleton was, evidently, of a different race from 
the smaller-sized skeletons in the oval graves, Mr. 
Hurd is taking most careful measurements and 
detailed descriptions of everything, and Mr. F. G. 
Parsons, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, Westminster, is 
interested in the matter from an ethnological point of 
view. Mr. Francis W. Reader, Secretary of the 
Morant Club, who had great experience in barrow- 
burial excavations under the late General Pitt-Rivers, 
is of opinion, with Mr. Hurd, that the ‘‘ beaker ”’ is 
Saxon, and he is familiar with trenches of this kind, 
as used for drainage purposes originally, but after- 
wards utilized as convenient places for burial. The 
crouched skeletons are pre-Saxon. 
T. W. HAYEs. 


West Thurrock Vicarage, 
Grays, Essex, 
October 20, 1911. 


PLACE-NAMES AND ROMAN SITES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Surely Mr. White cannot be serious in his list of 
place-names (Amtiguary for November), being ‘‘ all 
recognized Roman sites,” and surely many of the 
names he quotes are of post-Roman origin. To take 
only a few instances: What evidence is there of 
Roman sites at Flamborough, Burlington, Thornton, 
etc.; and to call Filey Brig ‘‘a massive Roman 
fortification” is absurd. It is quite a natural eg 


[We hope to print in the February Amtiguary an 
article by Mr. R. H. Forster, F.S.A., criticizing Mr. 
White’s paper. ] 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY IRONWORK. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


The first edition of Murray’s Handbook to Northern 
Italy (1843), in describing the iron railings round the 
tombs of the Scaligeri at Verona, states, on p. 271: 
“On a smaller scale we ad some nearly as good in 
Westminster Abbey, closing the arch of the tomb of 
Henry V., and which, though different in pattern, were 
not dissimilar in character ; as those may recollect who 
saw them before they were sold by the Dean and 
Chapter at 2d. per pound.” Is anything known of 
what eventually became of this ironwork ? 

J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 





NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating the subject and manner of treatment. 
















“A good digestion” 
—an excellent wish, which may be realized by taking the 


“ Allenburys” Diet. 

It affords an ideal food for those of weakened or tem- 
porarily impaired digestion. 

It is prepared from rich milk and whole wheat—the two 
vital food elements, combined in a partly predigested form. 


MADE IN A MINUTE—Add bo'ling water only. 


. MMilenburzs".... 





Chemists will be 


1/6.and 3/- . _sent for : 
a 3d. stamps. yy 


per tin. 





1 . ALLEN Pe HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London, E.C. 





Of Enaflish and Forciqn Arms and VISITORS TO LONDON are 
@rmour of all kinds; Weapons, Ornaments, invited to inspect the large and varied 
etc., illustrating Savage Life; Paleolithic, selection of Antiquarian and General 
Neolithic and Bronze Implements from Literature, also the Latest Books of 
England, Ireland, Denmark, and other Travel, Biography,.ete., on view. at— 
places ; Egyptian, Greek and Roman An- ; wn 
tiquities ; Antique China, Furniture, Carved ELLIOT STOCK’S 
Oak and Curiosities of all kinds for sale at BOOK S ALOON 

SSrs. ' , 
me Teron & SOs, ti, Kew 61 & 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


Oxford Street, London, W.C. (near 
Mudie’s Library and the British Museum). LONDON, E.C. 


Established 1880. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


, ARE BOOKS.— Dawkins’ Cave Hunt- In response to many applications from persons 
ing and Early Man, 2 vols., £4 105.; Small’s Scottish in different parts of the country, Mr. ELLIOT 








Market Crosses, 10s. 6d., published at sos. ; Pinkerton’s Voyages, 


17 Vols., 4to., calf, 1808, £5 108. ; Capart's Primitive Art in Egypt, STOCK has arranged to Purchase Libraries 
16s. for gs.; Earwaker’s East Cheshire Past and Present, 2 Vols., * 
1877, £2 28.; Smith's Roman London, 1859, £1 5s.; Fenton's and Cases of Books from those who wish to 


Pembrokeshire, 1810, £2 10s. ; Antiquarian Itinerary, 500 plates, 7 , y 

Vols., cost £8 8s., price 42 58.) 1815; Burke's Peerage, £2 2s. for asp ose of them. On recetp t of a list of the 

g 3s xates Myeee Memsto Oyen Tins, ¢ Yale, £8 sag holy Books for Disposal, an estimate of their value 
me Flaces o' ote in England, 25 drawings by Dirket Foster, ° ~ 

43 38. for 10s. 6d. ; Calvert's The Alhambra, coloured illustrations, will be ti orwarded, and the agr eed amount will 

42 2s. net for 15s. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remains in Spain, Cordova, be paid in cash, or given in new books, as may 

etc., £2 2s. net for 15s. 100,000 Books in Stock, all kinds. Please : : She . 

remember I am always at your Service. I am the most expert be desired. All applications for the Sale o 

‘A P 
cbook-finder extant. Please state wants.—EDWARD Baker's GREAT Books should be made to 


BooxsHop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
ELLIOT STOCK (Department C.K.), 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








A NTIQUITIES and Curiosities, includ- 
ing Ancient Greek and Roman Glass, many beautifully ANTED Old En lish E : 
he , . a —_ ncaustic 
pidaicent ; Greek end Roman Pottery aud Vases, Egyptian Antiqui- Tiles, such as have been dug 6 on sites of Abbeys and 
ties ; also Coins and Medals ofall kinds. W. S. Lincotn & Son, | Churches, usually with inlaid patterns in yellow.—Carrain C. 

66, New Oxford'Street, London. Linpsay, 97 Cadogan Gardens, London. 

















NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL | 
By CHARLES DICKENS 


With Eight entirely New and Original Illustrations in Colour, and Facsimile of the Signed Preface 
from Charles Dickens’ original MS. Bound in Flexible Cloth Boards, Full Gilt Back, with Art Design 


in Colours, and Silk Register, 2s. net. 
PRESENTATION EDITIONS: Limp Lambskin, with Silk Register, Gilt Top, 3s. 6d. net. Full 
Velvet Persian, Yapp, in choice Art Colours, Gilt Edges, with Blind Device and Gold Lettering, Boxed, 


4s. 6d. net. 
Limited Edition, printed on hand-made paper, handsomely bound in Vellum, Gilt Top, Silk Register, 


7s. 6d. net. x 

‘| have endeavoured in this ghostly little book to raise the ghost of an idea, which should not put my readers out of 

humour with themselves, with each other, with the season, or with me. May it haunt their houses pleasantly, and no one 
wish to lay it.”’—Charles Dickens. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS 
THE MINOR WRITINGS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


By F. G. KITTON~ 


Author of ‘“ Dickensiana,’’ ‘‘ Charles Dickens by Pen and Pencil,” etc., etc. 





Printed on hand-made paper, Cloth Gilt, 4s. 6d. net each. 


These two volumes, issued in ‘‘ The Book-Lover’s Library,’’ undoubtedly constitute a Dickens Bibliography-as coms 
plete as can possibly be compiled. They should prove invaluable to the collector of Dickens, who will find here recorded 
many interesting particulars concerning his first editions, etc., etc. 


LONDON: ROBERT SCOTT, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





THE Reference Book for all Bibliophiles 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT 














VOLUME XXV. FOR 1911 NOW READY. 


‘*A very useful and admirably edited and printed publication. No collector nor bookseller can do without 
this most.comprehensive and invaluable guide to the ups and downs of the book market.’’—Morning Post. 


In order to meet the wishes of many subscribers BOOK-PRICES 
CURRENT is now published in bi-monthly parts. — 


@ The parts are supplied to subscribers only, at the price of £1 5s. 6d. inclusive, and are sent by post as 
issued. Cases to bind the parts, uniform with the annual volume, are obtainable, price 1s. 6d. net 


(by post 1s. 9d.). 


A “HOW TO” SERIES for the Bibliographer, etc. 
“HOW TO USE A LIBRARY,” by James Douglas Stewart. “HOW TO FORM A 
LIBRARY,” ‘HOW TO CATALOGUE A LIBRARY,” and ‘‘ HOW TO MAKE AN INDEX,” by 
Henry B, Wheatley, F.S.A, Handsomely Bound in Cloth Gilt. Cheap Edition, 2g, net each. 








LONDON: ELLIOT. STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





























